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Eliminate Risk and Waste 


HE Keystone Manifold Safety Lubricatcr presents a method 

of applying grease under high pressure with pipe-line distribu- 
tion to more than one bearing. It accomplishes this result without 
risk to the operator or waste of grease. Bearings that are difficult 
of access, due to small clearances between working parts, heat and 
other unfavorable conditions, are made easy to reach by this 
medium, thus insuring the proper lubrication of bearings that 
otherwise might be neglected because of inconvenience and hazard- 
ous conditions. 


The illustration shown above is of the Keystone Safety Lubricator with 
No. 8 manifold attached, also }4-in. metallic tubing. The lubricators are of 


heavy cast-iron construction and finely machined. The manifolds are con- 
nected to the lubricator by union and short nipples. They are of aluminum 
with 


the Manifold Saf 
tent: tt ae ae Keystone ety 


THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 


Executive Office and Works: 
2ist & Clearfield Streets 


Eetablished 1884 


IFFERENT plants, 

operating under 
different conditions 
with different types 
of machinery, require 
different methods and 
forms of lubrication. 
All the knowledge of 
scientific plant - oper- 
ation gathered by our 
lubrication engineers 
is at your disposal — 
a survey of the con- 
ditions in your plant 
and our recommenda- 
tions will cost you 
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FINE AND COARSE POLISHED TWINES 
“AMERICAN” BRAND MANILA ROPE 
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Moving large tonnage 
with extraordinary ease 


Huge, heavy rolls of paper are lifted and 
moved easily and quickly with The Shepard 
Aerial Railway of Industry. 


The necessary equipment for the efficient 
handling of every operation, the lifting, 
carrying, lowering—is concentrated in one 
complete unit—A Shepard Cage Controlled 
Electric Hoist. 


Shepard Engineers have planned many effici- 
ent systems for paper handling. Their serv- 
ices are extended whole heartedly to those 
mills looking for more economical and effici- 
ent methods of lifting—carrying--moving and 
lowering of paper tonnage. 


Write for our booklet, “The Aerial Railway 
Industry.” 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Association 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY CELEBRATES 


Organization Couples Twelfth Annual Conference of Its Paper Merchant Distributors with Observance of Its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary—Frank Floyd of Crescent Paper Company Presents to Company Massive 
Mahogany Clock on Behalf of Company’s Distributors—Three Days Conference of Vast Benefit 
to All Present—Program Closes with Day of Athletic Features. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Erte, Pa. August 24, 1923—Two events of national import 
transpired here on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week, 
when were celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company and the holding of the twelfth annual con- 
ference of its paper merchant distributors, 

The business sessions opened on Wednesday with an address of 
welcome by E. R. Behrend, president of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, during the course of whose talk a pause was given to 
quiet meditation for those who had passed from the ranks during 
the past year. 


Tribute to Those Who Are Gone 


Mr. Behrend spoke feelingly about Louis Epply, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the company, who was recently the victim 
of an automobile accident. Tribute was also paid to the late E. C. 
Palmer of Palmer & Co., of New Orleans, W. E. Little of the 
Antietam Paper Company, of Jacksonville and the late lamented 
President Warren G. Harding. 

Mr. Behrend explained the policy of his company is more con- 
cerned with the development of the human phase of industry than 
its material side, explaining that a business founded on rectitude 
and honor can only be held together by exercising good judg- 
ment, the developing of this idea doing much to remove selfish and 
personal interests from business administration. 


Vice President Wilson Speaks 


Vice President Norman W. Wilson spoke on the merchandising 
of paper over an extended period, rather than making seasonal 
efforts and expressed his confidence that good times will continue 
well into 1924. 

C. W. Chabot, advertising manager and W. S. Epply, sales pro- 
motion manager, spoke on the advancement that Hammermill 
products have made during the past year as well as explaining a 
direct by mail campaign the company maintains between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Charles J. Babcock of the George Botten advertising agency 
outlined the national advertising campaign prepared for Hammer- 
mill products the coming year. 

E. P. Johnson of the United States Envelope Company and 
George R. Burkhardt of the White and Wyckoff Manufacturing 
Company, both of which concerns are converters of Hammer- 
mill products, told of the place their lines were winning among 
the leaders in their respective fields. 

Predicts More Intensive Business 

At the banquet on Wednesday evening, W. O. Day, treasurer of 
the United States Envelope Company, who had just celebrated his 
fifty-second business anniversary, expressed his belief that the 


coming years will see more intensive business created with greater 
opportunities for everyone. 


Business sessions occupied all the time on Thursday. -While 
President Behrend was presiding at the afternoon session, W. F. 
McQuillen pre-empted the Chair with the. assertion that he in- 
tended to conduct the meeting according to his own -ideas. 


For a moment a tense situation was created as everyone im- 
mediately sensed something unusual was about to transpire. He 
called upon Frank Floyd of the Crescent Paper Company of 
Indianapolis for his version of the subject under discussion. 


Makes “Surprise” Presentation 


Mr. Floyd sprang a surprise on his audience when he started an 
eulogistic talk on the Hammermill Company, its officers and the 
personnel of its entire organization, which he wound up with 
the presentation to the company and its officers on behalf of its 
distributors, of a massive mahogany clock, beautiful in design and 
workmanship in commemoration of Hammermill’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The clock has the unique feature of reproducing both 
the Trinity and Westminster Chimes and is really the climax in the 
art of clock making. 

During the dinner on Thursday evening Mayor Miles P. Kitts of 
Erie paid a tribute to the Hammermill Company for its honesty 
and fair dealing which has contributed much to his community, 
stating that it was the “Par excellence of Industrial organiza- 
tions.” 

Other Banquet Speakers 


W. F. McQuillen, of Boston, in his speech on “The Benefits of 
Association Work as Expressed by Hammermill Conferences,” 
made an earnest plea for a concentrated effort in furthering a plan 
that has been adopted and found to be satisfactory. He traced the 
convention idea in the paper trade from the beginnings of the 
National Paper Trade Association in 1903 up to the present time. 
The success that Hammermill has attained and the success attend- 
ing the majority of those who sell the Hamniermill products was 
used as an illustration of the benefit to be derived from following 
the plans made and agreed upon at these meetings. He urged a 
more intensified effort to increase that success. 

John Leslie of Minneapolis, spoke on “The Future of the Paper 
Merchant and His Opportunity With the Hammermill Lines.” He 
pointed out the inevitable success that must come to anyone who 
handles a consistently superior product that may be depended upon 
for its uniformity in quality: Mr. Leslie placed particular emphasis 
upon following a fixed policy in merchandising. : 


Friday a Day of Sports 
Friday was given over to a day ot sports and. none were neg: 
lected the- opportunity of participating in his favorite past time. 
The base ball team representing the Eastern branch of the dis- 
tributors won the- base ball championship by the score of 10.to 5. 
Among those from far and near in attendance were :— 
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M. L. Kratz and W. T. Sibley of the Alling & Cory Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

A. H. Seylor and A. H. Smith of the Alling & Cory Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

H. L. Austin and B. E. Reeves of the Alling & Cory Co., 
Rochester, N, Y. 

D. M. McIntosh and W. H. Miles of American Paper Exports, 
New York, N. Y. 

R. P. Andrews, W. N. Schaefer, Al. Tennyson and W. M. Walsh 
of R. P. Andrews Paper Company, Washington, D. C. 

J. E. Stonebraker of Antietam Paper Company, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

J. R. Sherman of Antietam Paper Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

C. J. Babcock, T. O. Grisele and W. F. Moore of George Batten 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

R. L. Tillman of Beacon Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harold Helmer of Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 

E, H. Taylor of Beekman Paper and Card Company, New York, 
N.Y. 

W. J. Hermann of E. A. Bouer Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. A. Carpenter of Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha. 

F. R. Williams of Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc., Lynchburg. 

F. E. Miller of Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus. 

James Nelson of Central Topeka Paper Company, Topeka, Kan. 

J. W. Jacobs and W. H. Atkinson of Clements Paper Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; 

Fred F. Fox and F. E. Floyd of Crescent Paper Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edw. Joos, Jr. of Diem & Wing Paper Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

P. A. Stuhlreyer of Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Jos. A. King of Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 

F. J. Weissinger and L. C. Smith of Dudley Paper Company, 
Lansing, Mich. 

P. M. Duggan, J. R. Hauser and G. J. Kuebel of Durico Paper 
Company, Erie, Penna. 

Ned Carpenter of Dwight Bros. Paper Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

T. H. Epes of Epes Fitzgerald Paper Company, Richmond, Va. 

George McKinney, A. E. Shaw and A. C. Thomas of F. A. 
Flinn, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Thomas C. Gregory of R. L. Greene Paper Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Roger B. Taft of Hammermill Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 

George W. Hoffman and Fred Stutzman of Holland Paper Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William H. Howe of Wm. H. Howe, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. B. Binley, Geo. S. Clerk, E. J. Cooper, E. Frank, S. T. Jones 
and J. B. Porter of Hudson Valley Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 

Leaton Irwin of Irwin Paper Company, Quincy, III. 

Harry S. Keffer of Johnston Paper Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. A. Carpenter of Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. V. Johnson of P. P. Kellogg & Co., Div. Springfield, Mass. 

Robert R. Lasher and Spencer Lathrop of Lasher & Lathrop, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Frank P. Leslie and John Leslie of The John Leslie Paper Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. W. Green of Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

C. E. Mack of Mack-Elliott Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

William E. Sayle of National Envelope Company, Waukegan, III. 

George A. Mathews of New Haven Paper Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Robert S. Johnston of Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk. 

A. A. Tanyane of Paper Trape Journat, New York, N. Y. 

L. D. Post of New York, N. Y. 

W. C. Cleveland of E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

E. A, Petrequin of Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland, O. 


J. G. Boshart of Peyton Paper Company, Duluth, Minn. 

Thomas R, Fort, Jr., of The Thomas W. Price Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. R. McCormack and Wm. Rhodes of S. P. Richards Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ernst C. Mead of Richmond Paper Company, Richmond, \ a. 

V. A. Arndt and James McCracken of Riegel & Co., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

William H. Rourke of Rourke Eno Paper Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

R. S. Bull and R. Wadsworth of Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Ross Likins of Springfield Paper Company, Springfield, Mo 

F. B. Cummings, W. F. McQuillen and W. B. Stevenson of A. 
Storrs & Bement Company, Boston, Mass. 

George L. Webb of A. Storrs & Bement Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

H. E. Pettersen and J. D. Swigart of Swigart Paper Company 
Chicago, IIl. 

A. D. Tayloe of Tayloe Paper Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. D. Keating and G. W. Van Alstyne of Troy Paper Cor,, 
Troy, N. Y. , 

J. Nacht of Union Card & Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 

W. O. Day and J. B. Thayer of U. S. Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

A. C. Damon and P. E. Vernon of Paul E. Vernon & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Charles Walden, Jr., of Walden Sons & Mott, Inc., New York, 
m2 

George W. Ward of D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. T. Mudge, 2nd, of O. F. H. Warner & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

George S. Johnston of Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb. 

George R. Burkhardt and A. H. Sampson of White & Wyckoff 
Mfg. Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mark D. Wilson of R. D. Wilson Sons & Company, Clarksburg. 

E. A. McGrath of Zellerbach Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 

H. L. Zellerbach of Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Foresters Invade Spruce Country 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


GREENVILLE, Me., August 27, 1923.—The first field meeting of the 
New England section of the Society of American Forestry ever held 
in the spruce country was conducted at the Grant farm of the 
Great Northern Paper Company last week, under most successful 
auspices. Field trips, on which past operations of the Great 
Northern Paper Company were covered, were features of the pro- 
gram, while several eminent foresters who were present gave ad- 
dresses on matters of interest to the members of the profession. 
Forest management, insect damage and general operation conditions 
were fully discussed. 

William Hilton, forest engineer of the Great Northern, talked on 
the development of the territory adjacent to the Grant Farm since 
the Great Northern took possession. Dr. G. P. Merrill, head cura- 
tor of the national museum at Washington, gave a report on the 
geological formations near the Grant Farm and Prof. F. C. Craig- 
head of the Division of Entomology, Ottawa, explained the pur- 
pose of the Imperial Forestry conference in Canada, of which he 
is a member. He talked also on the ravages wrought by the spruce 
bud worm. 

The six tents occupied by the party were blown down by a north- 
western gale the last night of their stay in the woods. The camp 
of the head fire warden at Chesuncook was inspected, also Ripo- 
genus dam and the new road to Sourdnahunk stream, built by the 
Great Northern Paper Company. 
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PAPER AND PULP PRODUCTION 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 


According to Statistics Just Issued by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association the Production of All Grades of Paper 
With the Exception of Hangings Decreased in July as 
Compared with June—Decline However Is Accounted 
For by Conditions That Usually Operate to Restrict 


Operations During July—Production of Ground Wood 
and Chemical Pulp. 


In addition to the tonnage summary of all reporting mills, there 
is issued at this time the accompanying comparative schedule of 
operations for identical mills for the months of July and June, 
1923. 

From the tabulation it will be seen that production of all grades 
of paper decreased in July, 1922, as compared with June, 1923. 
Shipments decreased in all grades with the single exception of 
hangings. 

The amount of decline is shown as a percentage of the June 
figures in the table of “Percentage Changes in Production and 
Shipments of identical mills in July, 1923, as compared with June, 
1923.” 

The decline in production of all grades is accounted for by the 
fact that the month had fewer working days than June. 


Tonnage Summary 


Number Stocks cn 
of hand first 

i of month 
Net tons 


Stocks on 
hand end 
of month 
Net tons 


Produc- 
_ tion 
Net tons 


Ship- 
ments 
Net tons 


Grade 


News Print: 
July, 19,791 
July, 23,367 
July, 26,629 
23,990 
26,115 
26,161 


125,768 
120,839 

94,247 
129,853 
113,929 
108,523 


124,322 
123,050 
95,357 
131,821 
111,819 
jt 109,772 24,912 
Book 
and Coated): 
July, § 23,053 
July, 22 41,456 
July, 2 40,253 
July, ees 22,099 
July, 36,186 
July, ies 30,707 
Paperboard—total (Straw, 
Fibre, Leather, Chip, 
Box, ete.): 
July, 24,594 
July, 1922 67,479 
: 68,097 
37,860 
62.018 
38,630 


45,156 
74,435 
48,527 
95,526 
75,613 
66,177 


44,995 
77,371 
51,211 
95,076 
77,787 
65,379 


23,214 
38,520 
37,569 
22,549 
34,012 
31,505 


87,000 
165,551 
112,265 
218,771 
169,593 
175,550 


87,987 
168,997 
115,642 
217,534 
174,051 
173,942 


23,607 
64,033 
64,720 
39,097 
57,560 
40,238 
Boxboard (included 
Paperboard) : 
July, 19 s 10,764 
July, 1922 32,048 
July, I 33,189 
: 16,361 


56,200 
117,391 
83,450 
161,453 


57,125 
119,846 
85,736 
160,595 


9,839 
29,593 
30,903 
17,219 


1 a, Fibre, etc.): 
July, 1923 38,647 
vly, 2 71,259 
Jul 2 ; 61,139 
July, 21,710 73,487 
July, 68,912 63,769 
uly 37,407 67,211 
Bay (all i nds s): 

Jul oe 6,103 


1923.. 

4,010 
3,159 
2,662 
4,523 
3,184 


47,796 
65,481 
45,090 


43,038 
67,372 
44,519 
72,832 
74,030 
65,828 


5,650 
17,470 
6,626 
19,616 
16,401 
14,697 


43,405 
69,368 
61,710 
22,365 
58,651 
38,790 


5,429 
3,815 
3,194 
2,101 
4,056 
3,463 


4,976 


15,934 
; 14,976 
(Writing, Bonds, 

Leteee, etc.) : 
, 1923 37,482 
38,674 
40,808 
27,272 
41,898 
25,241 


21,650 
27,767 
16,327 
34,078 
30,036 
30,994 


21,347 
28,820 
17,750 
33,911 
31,603 
28,161 


37,785 
37,621 
39,385 
27,439 
40,331 
28,074 

(Toilet, Crepe, 
lV ruit neous, etc.): 
1] 9,520 
Joly, : : 5 10,767 
uly, 8,056 
wl, WEBrerigeseces 100 5,510 


8,366 
14,669 
12,238 
16,850 


8,493 
15,643 
12,209 
16,993 


9,483 
9,793 
8,085 
5,367 
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Number Stocks on 
of hand first 
mills of month 
Net tons 


91 9,027 
82 5,362 


Stocks on 
hand end 
of month 
Net tons 
8,741 
5,416 


Produc- 
tion 
Net tcns 
14,685 
12,664 


Ship- 
ments 
Net tons 


14,971 


12,610 
Hanging (No. 


Oatmeal, Tile, etc.) : 
July,- 2,713 
7,154 
9,538 
1,112 
7,125 
4,240 


5,370 
5,000 
4,459 


3,460 
6,835 
9,001 
1,381 
6,509 
3,462 


4,623 
5,319 
4,996 
8,768 
7,259 
6,083 


J 
Felts Ae Building (Roof- 


ing, ne etc.) : 
July, 2,205 
July, 9,354 
July, : 10,528 
Tuly, 55 11,900 
yun’ 9,030 
uly 5,791 

Other Grades 
ties not 
cl —— 
July, 11,248 
uly, 19,546 
July, i 2€,580 
July, 14,184 
july. 13,854 
uly, 5,214 
Totai— 

uly, 192 aed 175,356 
uly, owe 293,066 
uly, sae 288,787 
uly, .-. 168,299 
uly, ine 278,688 
uly, ‘ae 181,937 187,888 


Note: Stecks on hand end of June do not necessarily agree with amounts 
shown on hand July 1 because of inventory adjustments. 


12,311 
37,548 
17,518 
32,430 
29,858 
23,077 


2,386 
9,103 
10,435 
12,523 
8,574 


5,986 
(Special- 


otherwise 


13,143 
23,730 
13,844 
28,379 
18,852 
21,127 


365,819 
565,320 
379,672 
657,360 
556,631 
$20,676 


12,410 
20,416 
19,926 
14,613 
14,262 

6,042 


* 182,416 
280,660 
279,544 
169,457 
260,921 


13, 190 
28,898 
19,260 
21,955 


372,879 
552,914 
370,429 
658,518 
538,864 
526,627 


Comparative Report of Operations of Identical Paper Mills 
for the Months of July and June, 1923 
News Print: 
Sa ee 61 18,686 
61 17,234 


38 20,969 
38 18,606 


92 22,209 
92 20,975 


121,060 
131,439 


36,352 
42,175 


77,525 
92,729 


20,107 
26,780 


119,524 
130,333 


36,284 
39,025 


78,283 
92,103 


19,310 
25,492 


40,631 
49,763 


4,882 
6,566 


20,222 
18,340 


21,037 
21,756 


21,451 
21,601 


17,495 
16,728 


40,049 
37,633 


5,317 
5,590 


37,785 
35,705 


9,247 
9,091 


1,388 
1,287 
8,372 7 2,386 
8,983 2,171 


13,886 11,796 
16,131 10,673 


338,069 170,678 
393,658 163,847 


16,698 
15,440 


37,484 
34,058 


43,196 
53,339 


4,339 
7,425 


21,650 
27,400 


7,938 
9,955 


3,751 
4,083 


5,860 
4,731 


37,482 
34,565 
Tissue: 


fuly, ! 9,269 
June, 7,973 
Hanging: 
= ee § 265 
WE BEES caceceeee 2 774 
Felis and Building: 
uly, 19 2,181 
une, i 1,939 
Other Grades: 
| Sa eree 
= 
Total—all grades: 
July, 
FO CONE vaviecedss 


10,726 
10,055 


166,131 
150,910 


12,816 
15,513 


333,522 
380,721 


Percentage Changes in Production and Shipments of Identical 
Mills in July, 1923 as Compared with June 1923 

Producticn Shipments 
—7% —8% 
—7% 
—15% 
—24% 
—-18% 
—-26% 
—19% 
—10% 
Hanging ly —2% 
Felts and building mak —7% 
Other grades —17% 


Total—all grades —12% 


Wood Pulp Review for July, 1923 
The American Paper and Pulp Association statistics on wood 


(Continued on page 34) 
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LARGEST FOREST SERVICE 
AWARD OF PULP TIMBER 


Cascade Creek Unit Located on Thomas Bay, Alaska, Sold 
to Hutton, McNear & Dougherty of San Francisco—Sale 
Involves About 3,340,000 Cords—Purchaser Will, as 
Part of Agreement, Build Pulp-Manufacturing Plant of 
Not Less Than 100 Tons Daily Capacity—Award Is in 
Accord with President Harding’s Policy of Development 
of National Forests in Alaska. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 24, 1923—The Cascade Creek Unit 
of pulp timber, located on Thomas Bay in the Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska, has been awarded conditionally to the firm of Hut- 
ton, McNear & Dougherty, of San Francisco, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

This -sale, involving 334,000,000 cubic feet of timber, or about 
3,340,000 cords, is the largest sale of pulp timber ever made by the 
Forest Service. 

The buyer has complied with all the terms specified by the Forest 
Service in the advertisement of the sale which has been running 
for the last four months. When satisfactory financial guarantees to 
insure carrying out the project are filed at Juneau, a final contract 
will be approved. 

Fourteen Units Laid Out 

The Cascade Creek Unit is the second of 14 pulp and paper units 
in the Tongass National Forest within which sales have been 
awarded following legal advertisement. The prices bid are 60 
cents per cord for the Sitka spruce timber, which forms 27 per cent 
of the stumpage, and 30 cents per cord for the western hemlock, 
which forms 72 per cent of the stumpage. The remaining timber 
is composed of western red cedar and Alaska cedar for which the 
contract price is 60 cents per cord. These prices are in accord with 
the minimum advertised rates. The stumpage alone is sold, of 
course, title to the land remaining in the Federal Government. 

The original prices will stand until April 1, 1931, at which time, 
and at 5-year intervals thereafter, the Forest Service has the right 
to readjust the prices to the extent of making them conform with 
the then prevailing prices for similar timber on the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest. The. sale period extends until March 31, 1956; but 
the timber will be paid for only as it is cut, in installments of not 
more than $20,000. 


Will Build Paper Plants 


The purchaser has agreed as part of the consideration for the 
timber to build a pulp manufacturing plant of not less than 100 tons 
daily capacity, and ultimately with a daily capacity of 200 tons, 
at the Cascade Creck water-power site on Thomas Bay, 20 miles 
from Petersburg, Alaska, withir the Tongass National Forest. It 
is understood that the firm plans to install a complete news print 
plant with a daily capacity of 200 tons. 

According to the plans of the Forest Service for this sale unit, 
as well as for all pulp timber developments in Alaska, the timber 
will be cut on a perpetual supply basis, enough seed trees being 
left to insure complete natural reproduction. The volume of pulp 
timber and the area of timber-growing land within the unit, re- 
served from other disposition, are sufficient to afford a permanent 
source of raw material for this enterprise. 

Under the perpetual timber supply plan at least 1,500,000 tons of 
paper can ultimately be produced in Alaska every year. This 
amount is more than one-half of the news print now consumed an- 
nually in the United States and nearly 20 per cent of total con- 
sumption of all kinds of paper and wood fiber products. As each 
new unit of timber and waterpower is developed in Alaska, the 


manufacturing capacity will be gauged to the timber supply and 
growing power of the land so that there will be no depletion of raw 
material. 

The Cascade Creek sale is in line with the policy for the de. 
velopment of the National Forests in Alaska, which was a subject 
of special study by President Harding during his trip to the Terri- 
tory and which received his endorsement. 

This is the second pulp timber area awarded to operators on the 
Tongass National Forest. The first sale was made in the latter part 
ot 1922 when the Alaska Pulp and Paper Company of Seattle bought 
about 15,000,000 cubic-feet of stumpage within the Port Snettisham 
Unit. This company is now operating a small pulp mill and con- 
templates the erection of a news print plant. A third sale is now 
pending. 


Loose Leaf Managers Convene 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Katamazco, Mich., August 27, 1923.—Branch managers of the 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company gather in Kalamazoo this 
week to attend the annual sales convention of the concern, which 
will be held under the direction of Leon Allyn, vice-president and 
general sales manager. 

All business sessions will be held in the general offices of the 
concern, while the visitors will be put up at the Gull Lake Hotel, 
Labelle resort, Gull lake. There will be social features each even- 
ing and Saturday, the wind-up day, there will be a picnic, with a 
program of sports and pastimes. 

George P. Wiggington, president of the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder company, is in Kalamazoo for the convention. 
return later to his farm in Maryland. 

“We will be able to show a very handsome increase over last 
year’s business,” said Mr. Allyn. “The growth for the six months 
of the year and the manner in which business is keeping up during 
the usual summer dullness, is most encouraging.” 

The list of branch managers to attend the meetings, follows: 
W. H. Parsons, Albany, N. Y.; W. M. Furr, Baltimore, Md.; M. 
J. Crowley, Charles F. Pease, Boston, Mass.; W. W. Wilks, Bui- 
falo, N. Y.; F. D. Organ, Chicago; D. F. Fager, Cincinnati; H. 
H. Roeder, Cleveland; E. E. Masten, Binghamton, N. Y.; W. T. 
Martin, Dallas, Tex.; A. G. Van Loozen, Detroit; W. B. Ewing. 
Grand Rapids; W. B. Herrick, Syracuse, N. Y.; R. E. Gibson, El 
Paso, Tex.; James Sweeney, Hartford, Conn.; R. A. Rice, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; R. H. Porter, Kansas City, Mo.; T. L. Kornmann, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; R. K. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. F. Murray, 
Newark, N. J.; R. J. Pickett, New Orleans, La.; W. A. Pool, C. 
H. Angstadt, New York City; B. E. Cummings, Philadelphia: 
E. J. Lapp, Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. O. Sweetland, Rochester, N. Y.; 
T. J. Riley, St. Louis, Mo.; Oscar Allyn, Los Angeles, Calif.; E. 
D. Hathaway, C. E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 


He plans to 


Japan to Manufacture Kraft Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 29, 1923.—Heretofore kraft paper 
has not been manufactured in Japan, according to a report received 
by the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Abbott at Tokyo, the local demand being filled by 
importation from the Scandjnavian countries, Canada and the 


United States. It is now reported, however, that the Fuji Seishi 
Kaisha and the Karafuto Kogyo Kaisha, who have for some time 
been conducting experiments have now decided to engage in the 
manufacture of this paper in Japan. 

The first-named concern has put up a mill at Otomari, Karafuto 
and the latter at Ochiai, Karafuto, in which they have installed 
machines necessary to produce this paper. Their annual produc- 
tive capacity is estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000 tons each, and it 
is expected that this production will limit the sale of foreign kraft 
in Japan and enable the Japanese mills to export a portion of their 
product to China. 
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Filtered Fresh 
Water Means to You 


Fresh water without leaves, grass, 
sawdust or bark; paper with fewer 
specks, longer service from wires, less 
trouble with machinery—this is what 
it means to install a Bird Water Filter 
independently or ahead of your sand 
filters. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird 
T. H. Savery, Jr. i 
1718 Republic Bidg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Ltd. 
260 St. James Street 
$473 Montreal, Canada 
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CHICAGO TRADE CONFIDENT 
AS AUGUST NEARS CLOSE 


Industry Notes Many Indications of Better Business Condi- 
tions Close at Hand—Marked Improvement Seen Espe- 
cially in the Fine Grades—Bradner Smith & Co. Moves 
to New Quarters at 333 S. Desplaines Street—Armstrong 
Bureau of Related Industries Reorganizes as Julian Arm- 
strong, Inc.—Doings of Prominent Personages of the 


Chicago Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 28, 1923.—The closing of August witnessed 
a better condition in the paper industry for the Chicago territory. 
Of course, it did not immediately usher in the season of big orders 
but there was a general good feeling all around and merchants 
and manufacturers made no effort to conceal their optimism. 

The same condition holds true for practically every line of paper. 
Some of the fine grades have been showing a very marked im- 
provement in the last few weeks over previous ones. In the 
coarse paper market conditions remain about the same. They have 
not become any worse and Chicago houses are now getting their 
men on the road with specific instructions to book fall orders. 
Sales managers are holding conferences with their sales staff for 
the purpose of outlining procedure for the securing of contracts 
within the next six months or so, 

The head of one of the largest Chicago houses handling fine 
papers exclusively, sums up the writing paper situation in these 
words : 

“There is little change in the writing paper industry from con- 
ditions as reported last month. A few instances of slight price 
concessions on low grade sulphite bonds have come to notice, such 
concessions as have been made being of minor importance, and as 
a rule being offered only for immediate shipment, and a limited 
tonnage, mills offering them, as a rule, being in that group not 
recognized as leaders in the sulphite field, but mills which may be 
classified among book and specialty manufacturers, who, to fill out 
running schedules and avoid shut-downs, are willing to fill in with 
a few cars of sulphite bond at concession from ruling prices on 
standard grades. While the usual seasonal dullness is here, all in 
the trade recall many summers in fairly prosperous years that 
were slower and duller than is this present one. 

“We look for a rather heavy movement of writing grades to 
start in September, perhaps not of long duration, but stocks must 
be replenished everywhere, and general conditions certainly do 
not warrant the delay of purchases to a point where orders will be 
delayed, or business curtailed for lack of material for the presses.” 


Boards Have Fairly Good Demand 


H. G. Williams, Chicago manager for the C. L. LaBoiteaux 
Company, advises that the board market is holding reasonably 
steady, there being no noticeable increase in calls for stock. Those 
industries using boards for containers for the packing of winter 
goods are regularly taking merchandise for the requirements. 

Incorporation papers were filed in Columbus, Ohio, last week 
asking authority to increase the working capital of the LaBoiteaux 
Company to provide for expansion in operations. There will be 
no changes in its policies nor personnel. Several new mill con- 
nections have recently been made by this organization whereby the 
entire tonnage produced by these mills is marketed through the 
C. L. LaBoiteaux Company. These are all board mills. 


Swigert at Hammermill Convention 
At the offices of the Swigert Paper Company it was reported 
that J. D. Swigert, president of the firm, had gone to Erie, Pa., to 
attend the convention of the Hammermill Company for its dis- 


- 


tributors throughout the country. In his-absence, E. J. Monahan 
took charge of. affairs. He says that the paper market at preseut, 
so far as the Swigert Company is concerned, is pointed in the 
direction of fall business with plenty of real orders in sight within 
the next thirty days. 


Bradner Smith Begins Moving 


Moving time rolled around to Bradneer Smith & Co. last weck. 
However, the unpleasantness of moving was somewhat modified in 
the thoughts of the new building awaiting the organization at 333 
S. Desplaines street. It was completed a short time ago and made 
ready for occupancy immediately. Monday morning, August 27, 
found the whole force comfortably ensconced in the new head- 
quarters. 

Robert Wadsworth, of Bradner Smith & Co. also attended the 
Hammermill convention at Erie, Pa. He was much impressed with 
the bright outlook which was ever referred to during the three 
days proceedings. 


Armstrong Bureau Reorganized 
The Armstrong Bureau of Related Industries had a complete 
reorganization recently. Hereafter it will be known as Julian Arm- 
strong, Incorporated, with headquarters in the new Wrigley 
3uilding at the Michigan link bridge. This corporation was formed 
for the purpose of rendering a distinctive service to individual 
manufacturers, groups of related manufacturers and all branches 
of basic industries. It will compile, tabulate and distribute economic 
statistical data vital to the proper and profitable conduct of busi- 
ness. It will direct and advise professionally in such phases of 
business administration as cost accounting, industrial research and 
analysis, domestic and foreign market development, traffic and 
tariff affairs, industrial relations, standardization of product and 
simplification of methods. The outworking of these purposes for 
the paper industry is expected to be through the Papers Industries 
Exchange under the leadership of John R. Mauff, executive vice- 
president. 
Activities of the Paper Trade 

Alexander Thomson, vice president of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company is in Chicago on a business trip. 

J. A. Carpenter, president of the Kansas City Paper House, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been in the city for a few days. 

One of the later vacationists is James T. Roney, of the Parker, 
Thomas & Tucker Paper Co., who is now in Michigan enjoying a 
few weeks from the cares of business. 

A distinguished party dropped in to pay a hurried call upon 
some of the Chicago trade last week. It consisted of Charles E. 
Schoff, Mrs. Schoff and their daughter Anna, from San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. Schoff is vice president of the San Antonio Paper 
Company, of that place. His striking personality has won for him 
a host of friends in Chicago and all those who are privileged to 
know him, hold him in high esteem. The Schoffs made a three 
weeks’ trip from San Antonio to New Orleans, from which place 
they journeyed to New York, thence to Buffalo and from there to 
Chicago by the water route. All three acclaimed it one of the 
most enjoyable trips they have ever taken. 

W. G. Wolf, of the Paper Mills Company, Chicago, is spending 
his vacation in the woods of northern Wisconsin. 

The trade in the city was indeed sorry to learn of the recent 
illness of H. M. Gimlin, vice president of the Dwight Bros. Paper 
Company, but were equally as happy to learn of his recovery. 

P. A. Van Vlack, president of the Moser Paper Company, is 
finishing up the summer by an outing for a few weeks. 


Goes with Grass Fibre Pulp & Paper Co. 
Seymour, Conn., August 27, 1923—H. J. Farren has resigned 
as vice-president and general manager of S. G. Beach Paper Com- 
pany and is now connected with the Grass Fibre Pulp and Paper 
Company, at Leesburg, Fila. 
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“We can Speed up our 
—without pitching the wire’’ 


“And what is more we feed the stock directly 
on to the wire at any speed we find necessary 
without the use of slices, and we are making, 
besides, a sheet of uniform thickness.” 


“It is all due to a new device that we installed 
a short time ago. It can be adjusted quickly 
and easily, and so accurate and fine are the 
adjustments that the sheet can be made uni- 
form over its entire width. Our wires last 
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Paper Machines 


longer, too, because we eliminated the slices 
that used to wear them down.” 


“The new device was easy to install. We put 
it right in, in combination with the flow box 
that we had on the machine. It is called the 
Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet.” 

This has been the experience of all manufacturers installing 
the new Voith Inlet. We will be glad to give you full infor- 


mation regarding it. A post card will bring an interesting 
illustrated pamphlet. 


Valley Iron Works Company 4.. yor or seo in 


ork Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Builders of Fourdrinier & Cylinder Paper Machines, Niagara and Holland Beaters, P. A. P. A. Rotary Pulp & Paper Screens, 
Wolf Chippers, Valley Wet Machines, and other high grade paper and pulp mill equipment. 
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LUMBER CAMPS.OF CANADA 
EXPERIENCE LABOR RUSH 


Wages Higher Than Last Year and Cause Camps to Become 
Labor Magnet—Mills Only Fairly Busy but Anticipate 
Increased Business Soon—Kilgour Bros. Erecting New 
Paper Bag Plant at Windsor Mills—National Safety 
League Extending Its Activities in the Provinces—Nipigon 
Fiber and Paper Mills to Be Sold—Gummed Papers, 
Ltd., to Extend Plant at Brampton. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, August 27, 1923.—Business in the paper line 
showed some improvement during the past week. It is still very 
spotty and large orders are not coming in as yet. There is a hope: 
ful feeling in relation to fall trade. Mills are still only fairly busy 
but manufacturing stationers are getting more active. 


The news print mills of Ontario are all busy and running to 
capacity and, in spite of some falling off, owing to the season, 
shipments to publishers show but little drop. The prevailing opin- 
jon in news print circles is that the fall will show all improvement 
by way of increased consumption of paper, surpassing that of the 
new record set up for the first six months of the present year. 
Whether or not there will be an increase in the price next year re- 
mains a debatable point but, in the meantime, quotations are hold- 
ing firm. 

There is a great rush of labor to the lumber and pulpwood 

camps and scores of men are leaving each week. Wages are higher 
than last year from five to ten dollars a month, ranging from forty 
to forty-five, and a few firms are reported to be paying as high 
as fifty dollars in order to get men. In the rag and paper stock 
market there has been some stiffening of values and collections 
are now more active. In domestic rags prices and demand are quite 
good. 
There has been a rumor that the Fort William Paper Company 
would extend its plant at Fort William, Ont. The directors of the 
company will pay a visit to the plant in a few days and size up the 
situation when, according to Secretary J. G. Gibson of Toronto, a 
definite decision will likely be arrived at. The directors will also 
visit the mill of the Spanish River Paper Company at Sault Ste. 
Marie on a tour of inspection. 


Erecting New Paper Bag Factory 

Kilgour Bros. of Toronto, who have for many years been in 
the paper bag and box manufacturing business, are erecting a new 
paper bag plant at Windsor Mills, Que. Joseph Kilgour, of Toron- 
to, head of the company, and also president of the Canada Paper 
Company, whose mills are located at Windsor Mills, stated this 
week that Kilgour Bros. desired more warehouse space as well as 
to enlarge their manufacturing activities. The new building will 
be an up to date one, three stories high, and in dimensions, 190 
x 150 feet. The company have for several years maintained a 
branch at Windsor Mills and the new unit will, it is expected, be 
ready for operation in three months. 


Safety League in Various Provinces 

A meeting of the directors of the National Safety League, in 
which the pulp and paper concerns of the province are interested, 
was held in Toronto recently. Steps will be taken to form 
Provincial Safety Leagues in the other provinces and a start will 
be made in Quebec. 

T. W. McGarry of Toronto, president of the Whalen Pulp and 
Paper Company is leaving for the Pacific Coast on a business trip 
and will attend a meeting of the shareholders of the company in 
Vancouver. The company is operating all its three pulp plants in 
the West which are running to capacity. A complete oil burning 
system has been installed in the mill at Port Alice, B. C. 


Nipigon Mills Will Be Sold 


The Nipigon Fibre and Paper Mills, which are located at Nipigon, 
Ont., and have been in liquidation for some time, are being offered 
for sale under the Winding-Up Act. Tenders will be received for 
the property until September 10. The capacity of the plant | 
seventy tons daily of ground wood pulp and the equipment consisis 
of eight grinders and ten wet machines. 


A new finishing room is being erected at Cornwall by the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills and excavation work is well under way. The 
building will be completed this fall and replaces the old finishing 
room, which had become too small owing to increasing business 
The cost of the structure will be $225,000 and the contract has 
been awarded to P. Dore, of Valleyfield, Que. 


Water for New Paper Mill 

The city council of Fort William, Ont., has agreed to deliver 
daily 1,500,000 gallons of water to the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper 
Company for its new mill, from Lock Lemond. The city agrecs 
to provide the meter and make the installation necessary for the 
collection. The revenue to the city of Fort William wil! be about 
thirty dollars per day. 

The plant of Gummed Papers, Limited, at Brampton, near To- 
ronto will be extended in order to take care of increased business. 
A by-law will be submitted to the ratepayers of the town on Sep- 
tember 27 asking for their approval to guarantee the bonds of th: 
company for the sum of twenty thousand dollars for twenty years. 
It is likely that the measure will be carried. 

A short circuit on the lines of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Company at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., recently caused con- 
siderable damage to electrical equipment. The city was plunged in 
darkness for some time and the street cars were stalled. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


John G. Sutherland, of the Mead Sales Co., Dayton, Ohio, a 
former resident of Toronto, was in the city last week on a holiday 
trip and called upon many friends in the paper trade. 


J. G. Gibson, of Toronto, secretary of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Mills, has returned home after spending a pleasant holi- 
day at Beaumaris, Muskoka Lakes. 


A. MacKenzie Livingston, of C. Page & Co., paper mills agents, 
London, Eng., was a caller upon the trade in Toronto during the 
past week. 

David F. Robertson, of Montreal, manager of the Canadian Paper 
Board Company, who have mills at Frankfort and Campbellford, 
Ont., spent a few days in Toronto lately on business. 

C. F. Mansell, of the Toronto sales staff of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, has returned home from attending at Fort William 
the Sovereign Great Priory of Canada, Knights Templar, of which 
he was elected Grand Treasurer. He has faithfully filled this 
office for seventeen years. 

Col. C. H. L. Jones, of Sault Ste. Marie, general manager of 
manufacturing of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, was a 
visitor to Toronto during the past week. 

The Department of Lands and Forests for Ontario has a splendid 
exhibit of the resources of the province at the Canadian National 
Exhibition which is now in progress. The pulpwood riches of the 
North are well represented. 

The Thunder Bay Paper Company, of Port Arthur, Ont., is 
renewing its application to the Ontario Government for a pulpwood 
and timber concession. 

A Federal charter has been granted to Calders, Limited, of 
Toronto. The company is empowered to deal in all kinds of timber, 
pulpwood, and wood products as well as wood preservatives. 

A. B. Kerr of Toronto, who is a well known member of the 
legal profession, has been appointed on the Royal Commission to 
investigate the pulpwood resources of the Dominion and to make a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Beloit 
Adjustable 


Fourdrinier 
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TOCK conditions, water conditions and numerous other 

factors make the formation of a sheet on the wire a 
most difficult proposition. Moving the breast roll end up 
and down, entirely readjusting the shake, adjusting of the 
apron or flow box, rusting screws and fouled gears, expen- 
sive shut-downs—these are annoyances that every mill man 
wants to eliminate. 


The BELOIT ADJUSTABLE FOURDRINIER is a 
modern development that does away with obsolete time- 
wasting and trouble-making methods. Maximum produc- 
tion and best formations are quickly and easily reached 


Buy = _ through its efficient operation. 
oe te Rea 


Investigation of these new prin- 
ctples will pay you. Let our mill 
engineers give you the facts as 
applied to your own particular 
problems. 


Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 














































































































































































































































































































CANADA'S LABOR RUSH 
(Continued from page 32) 


report on the proposed embargo of freehold wood export. It is 
expected that the Commission will start its hearings in a fortnight. 
Several sittings will be held in Ontario. 

W. R. Russell, of the Russell Timber Co., Port Arthur, who is 
taking out a large quantity of pulpwood this season, was in Toronto 
on business this week. The settlers of Northern Ontario have cut 
considerable wood on their clearings during the past two months 
and the peeling season is now about at an end. 


Long News Print Train 


There arrived in Toronto a day or two ago what is believed to 
be the longest train of news print which ever left Northern 
Ontario. The train consisted of forty-two cars bearing more than 
eleven hundred tons of paper, which was shipped by the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co., of Iroquois Falls, Ont. 

The consignment of news print represented the cut made on more 
than two hundred acres of pulpwood. The train left North Bay 
drawn: by one of the latest type passenger locomotives, which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is building at its Angus shops, Montreal. 
Ordinarily such a heavy train would require two engines to haul 
but a record was established when the huge engine arrived in 
Toronto without any mishap. The engine, which pulled the heavy 
load some 320 miles and made only four stops to take water, is 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway display at the Canadian 
National Exhibition now in progress in Toronto. Included in the 
train were cars for various newspapers in Canada and for twelve 
dailies in the United States. 


Florence Plant Visited By Fire 


Fire, which broke out recently in the warehouse of D. Florence 
& Sons, Peterborough, did much damage to the contents consisting 
of waste paper and rags. The blaze originated in the elevator 
shaft and created a loss of several thousand dollars to the stock. 
The warehouse, which is a large brick one, was not destroyed. 


Labor Statistics for July 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 29, 1923—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor has issued its monthly state- 
ment of employment in selected industries. In 172 paper and pulp 
establishments reporting to the Bureau the employment in July was 
52,966 as compared with 54,285 in June, or a decrease of 2.4 per 
cent. The payroll in these establishments in July was $1,384,180 as 
compared with $1,427,412 in June, a decrease of 3.0 per cent. 

In 88 paper and pulp establishments the employment in July, 1923, 
was 31,896 as compared with 29,406 in July, 1922, an increase of 
8.5 per cent. The payroll in July, 1923, amounted to $838,404 as 
compared with $666,167 in July, 1922, an increase of 25.9 per cent. 

In 142 paper box manufacturing establishments the employment 
in July was 14,586 as compared with 14,409 in June, an increase of 
1.2 per cent. The payroll in July was $298,333 as compared with 
$299,019 in June, a decrease of .2 per cent. 

In 43 paper box manufacturing establishments for July, 1923, the 
number employed was 8,660 as compared with 7,854 in July, 1922, 
an increase of 10.3 per cent. The payroll in these establishments 
for July, 1923, was $195,340 as compared with $161,681 in July, 
1922, an increase of 20.8 per cent. 


Will Manufacture Boxes 
[FRCM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Ricumonp, Me., August 27, 1923.—Skillins & Durgan Co. of 
Portland have leased the annex of the Richmond hotel for the 
manufacture of pasteboard boxes to be used by the local shoe fac- 
tories, also for out of town trade. Operations will start about 
September 10. 
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Fire Destroys Fibreboard Plant 


Toronto, Ontario, August 28, -i923.—The International Fibre- 
board Company, whose plant is at Penetanguishene, Ont., suffered 
a loss of half a million dollars on August 19 when their plant was 
totally destroyed by fire. The company turned out wood fiber; 
solid wallboard and had planned to double the output and to em- 
ploy a larger number of men. The blaze broke out in the after- 
noon. 

In the outer walls of the building is a fan to carry off the dust 
from the factory. The firemen think that this fan in action caused 
the flames to spread so rapidly throughout the structure. A rush 
was made to shut it off but too late. 

The industry has been in existence for some years. Ernest Ros- 
siter is the president, John I. Rankin, vice-president and secretary, 
and H. J. Wiser, treasurer and general-manager of the company. 


JULY PAPER AND PULP 
(Continued frem page 27) 


pulp production, consumption and stocks are submitted herewith 
for the month of July, 1923. 


Pulp Production 


The statistical table following gives the number of mills re- 
porting stocks as of July 1, 1923, and of July 31, 1923; production 
during the month of July; amounts used by mills producing same 
with amounts shipped to concerns other than those producing it. 





Num- Onhand Produc- Used Shipped On hand 
ber firstcf tion for during during end of 
of month month month month month 
Mills Net toms Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons 
Grounl Wood Pulp: 
0 BE tendsas snnes 111 113,644 78,435 85,424 4,183 102,472 
at Re 159 192,73¢ 124,691 121,069 8,778 187,580 
Oy — _ SSA peeer rer 72 «215,069 75,405 88,902 6,484 196,088 
se suet ees 169 151,34C€ 123,330 124,371 12,859 137,440 
DY; Ee nivecsdoecns 158 200,688 98,759 198,189 6,930 184,328 
Suiphite, News Grade: 
cckécéetaecs “ae 15,422 35,888 35,756 2,817 13,737 
ME ae nw 6 60 21,461 55,629 £0,855 5,439 20,796 
i Cn * scehabehed © 67 22,755 42,572 35,693 8,245 21,389 
et aa 64 14,470 76,563 57,852 13,019 14,162 
PT batcnnta vues 63 26,132 $9,927 $3,220 9,091 23,749 
Sulphite, Bleached: 
PAA: cibucienvte. 16 1,211 11,407 8,864 2,389 1,365 
July, 1922 .... 33 311,224 36,400 23,774 11,494 12,446 
July, 1922 ............ 34 16,468 21,919 -14,370 9,983 13,934 
DEEMED was vine cavdss > 5,286 49,637 26,366 24,749 3,808 
July, 1919 ....... 3 «:16,719 = 43,312 22,868 =21,170 15,984 
Suiphite, Easy Pleeching: 
July, 1923 ............. 9 1,699 5,458 5,078 S01 1,578 
PEED kiseticsasne 22 Sa (2. > oe 903 1,218 
BU MEE knncsicccest me 674 4,587 2905 | 1,775 581 
SEED escessessces 7 569 6,370 3,428 2,836 675 
nasgee.andnde 8 2,479 5.480 3,016 2,852 2.091 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich: 
YS are 5 1,260 4,699 3,623 1,036 1,300 
i. Sn hy aes cetine 7 1,972 5,964 5,758 711 1,467 
Se ee AF 7 2,375 5,984 3,004 2,006 2,449 
SUEY, BORO crbvcwsdihes 7 1,302 7,196 4,104 3,252 1,142 
Joly, 1999 .....0.ssec 7 994. 6,430 3,742 2,438 1,244 
Sulphate Polp: 
July, 1923 13 4,365 13,150 9.472 3,576 4,467 
July, 1922 .. 22 7,924 20,627 14,528 6,549 7,474 
Yaly, 1921 2i 6.884 11,836 9,226 3,294 6,200 
OE a ae 3,161 18,514 12,519 6,898 2,248 
RES SD 22 «7,85? «13,884 10,005 4,790 6,941 
Seda Pulp: 
Se GORE siden sees ethe 10 623 7,397 3,886 3,208 926 
ec eteR cece 28 9,298 30,424 17,749 14,119 7,854 
DN, HEE. sinswaeheecs 28 10,175 16,339 11,190 5,344 9,980 
ee. Sree 27 4,567 36,005 19,539 17,295 3,738 
July SEEM Kckovesduces 29 8,978 32,049 18,385 14,885 7,757 
Other Than Wood Pclp: 
PD wssoneweases 3 76 236 ocnee 156 150 
GREER cer ccheaves 5 165 895 571 84 385 
ty MED <svccd. wedoen 5 159 431 388 50 152 
TEED, scskissnence § 26 719 546 90 109 
ME iss cow sutee 6 146 844 547 65 378 
Total—All Grades: 
CE leek sy hess oe 138,294 157,670 152,103 17,866 125,995 
DE, ssaccneneces 246,072 279,308 238,173 47,987 239,220 
| ae SS 275.559 178,173 165.778 37,181 250,773 
July, PD kshthe<sacewe 180,711 312,334 248,725 80,998 163,322 
Pe sisi ncckenes 263,980 260,685 219,972 62,221 242,472 
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Established 1886 


Good Company 


“How far you go depends upon whom 
you travel with.” 


There ts a great deal of truth in that wise 
old East Indian proverb; and it has a very 
definite application in the business world. 


One method of helping your own or- 
ganization to establish a reputation for 
reliability, progressiveness, and foresight, 
is to choose as “travelling companions” 
for it, other organizations that have been 
recognized for years for those qualities. 


Business concerns, like individuals, are 
judged by the company they keep. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U.S.A. 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK ELATED AS 
NEW PAPER MILL OPERATES 


Starting Up of Mill of Bathurst Co., Ltd., Means New Indus- 
trial Era for the Province—Sir Frederick Becker An- 
nounces Probable Establishment of Mill to Manufacture 
High Grade Paper from Straw—Southern Canada Power 
Co., Ltd., to Develop Its Powder Sites—Whalen Co. 

: Stockholders to Be Asked to Ratify Plan for Construction 
of News Print Mill. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Montreal, Que., August 28, 1923.—During the past week the 
mew paper mill of the Bathurst Company, Ltd., Bathurst, N. B., 
which has just been completed, started producing news print and 
the first car load was shipped to the Telegraph-Journal of St. John, 
N. B. Angus McLean, president and general manager of the com- 
pany stated that the mill would be producing at full capacity be- 
fore the end of the present month. 

This marks a new era in New Brunswick industry, for this is the 
first paper mill in the province. The Bathurst Company, Ltd., has 
been operating for several years in the lumbering and pulp busi- 
ness. It has gradually expanded and about it has built up the town 
of Bathurst until now, along with Frasers, Ltd., it is among the 
largest industries of the province. The establishment of the paper 
mill will mean a great increase in the population of the prosperous 
little north shore town. 

When asked about the proposed pulp embargo, Mr. McLean said 
he was convinced that the embargo would work ultimate harm to 
Canada although his own firm would benefit, temporarily at least. 
He had noticed, he said, that most of the solid papers of Canada, 
after a more careful view of the whole situation, were advising 
great caution by the Government before attempting to place this 
embargo. He thought that a careful investigation of the entire facts 
surrounding the question would show the unwisdom of such a move. 


To Make Paper of Straw 


Sir Frederick Becker, British paper manufacturer, who is now 
in Canada, stated in an interview in Montreal that if the necessary 
encouragement can be received in the way of transportation, it is 
likely that a mill to manufacture high grade paper from straw will 
be operated somewhere in Western Canada, before the 1924 crop 
is ready for harvest. The plans of Sir Frederick Becker call for 
the establishment of the mill at some convenient central point. This 
has not been chosen, but it is possible that a paper mill may be 
established, first at Winnipeg and, perhaps, a second mill some- 
where in Saskatchewan. Sir Frederick said that the application 
of the system of making paper from straw is the real reason of his 
present visit to Canada and that he is not here to experiment but 
to apply knowledge that has been worked out in experiment and 
practised on in Europe. The manufacture of paper from straw is 
not a new process but in the past has not always been successful. 
The new process, recently worked out, makes paper making from 
straw thoroughiy practical, according to Sir Frederick Becker, and 
produces a high-grade of paper. 

The pulp manufactured from the straw is mixed with bleached 
sulphite to make grades of paper similar to that used in business of- 
fices. The difficulty in the past of getting long enough and strong 


@fough fibers from the straw is solved under the new process of 
tising weaker alkaline solutions for turning the straw into pulp. 

Sir Frederick does not plan a visit to Western Canada at the 
present time, although one of the continental paper experts who is 
also looking into the question of making paper from straw is going 
to visit Canada soon, and will make a study of conditions in the 
West with this end in view. 





In this connection it is worthy ef note that the Prairie Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has received a letier 
from Jan H. De Wijk of Hamburg, Germany, suggesting the ma:iu- 
facture of envelopes from the waste straw of the Prairie farms. Mir. 
De Wijk offers to sell machines for the manufacture of this pap... 
stating that the machines are all manufactured in Holland. | Ic 
adds that Australia formerly imported all the straw, envelopes used 
in that country, but after getting some of these machines was able 
to manufacture its own envelopes. 


New Power Development 

The Southern Canada Power Company, Ltd., of Montreal, lias 
just awarded to the Foundation Company, Ltd., of Canada, a con- 
tract for the construction of dams for the development of one of 
the Company’s power sites, located at Hemmings Falls, near Drum- 
mondville, Que., on the St. Francis River. It is proposed to de- 
velop 30,000 horse-power. This will be the second in a chain of six 
power developments planned by the company on the St. Francis 
River. 

Another new power company is the Laurentide Hydro-Electric 
Company, formed by a group of Montreal and Quebec interests. 
“Great Lakes” Mill Signs for Power 
Plans for the construction of a new pulp mill in Fort William, 
to be known as the Great Lake Pulp & Paper Company, have been 
promoted to a point where the enterprise now seems assured by the 
signing of an agreement between the city and the company, for the 
supply of power. The price fixed is $18 per horse power and power 
will come from Nipigon development of the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of Ontario. The site of the new mill will be on the 
Kaministiquia River, partly in the city and partly in the township 
of Neebing. A portion of the site and taxation concessions have 

been given the company. 


New Daily Record in News Print 


The production of Canadian news print mills during July showed 
a new high daily average of 4,229 as compared with the previous 
high record of 4,186 tons made in June. The total production dur- 
ing July was 105,716 tons as compared with 108,832 tons in June, 
but there were only 25 operating days in July, as compared with 26 
in June. The production for the first seven months of the current 
year amounts to 727,613 tons, as compared with 606,788 tons, an 
average per day of 4,042 tons as compared with 3,390 tons in 1922. 
During July the United States news print mills reporting to the 
news print service bureau produced 112,241 tons, an average of 4,490 
daily, a reduction of 109 tons per day as compared with June, 
where Canadian production showed an increase of 43 tons daily. 


Rumor of News Print Mill for Whalen Co. 


A report is current here that shareholders of the Whalen Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Ltd.:, will be asked at the annual meeting, whic! 
will probably be held in the latter part of September, to ratify a 
plan for the raising of additional capital for the construction of a 
news print mill. It is believed that if the company should manu- 
facture from the raw material to the finished product, earnings 
would show a substantial improvement and would contribute to the 
prosperity of the industry. 


Lumber Exports Growing Rapidly 
British Columbia is now getting into a boom in timber exports. 
From a level of less than 50,000,000 feet of timber exported by 
water from British Columbia up to the beginning of the war, the 
total yearly shipments have grown until in 1922 they reached 285,- 


000,000 feet. The increase for the past four years has been as 
follows : 

BND via c cence asso cpenss coven 108,000,000 feet 

DUD uid cp neaabesdckpeanakes 147,000,000 feet 

EE ae 189,000,000 feet 

a ee a ee 285,000,000 feet 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THE | 
PAPER INDUSTRIES EXCHANGE 


Organized under the Laws of the State of Illinois, June 29, 1923 


OPENED ITS TRADING FLOOR 
In 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 15, 1923 _ 





























Branch exchanges are to be opened in New York and San Francisco. It is the first 
Industrial Exchange in this country and will afford the ways and means for buyers and 
sellers of paper, paper products, raw materials, paper mill machinery and supplies, to 
intelligently and profitably conduct their business with full public service results. 


The organization and plan of operation of this exchange is grounded on decisions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court clearly upholding every principle. From a practical stand- 
point it is grounded on demonstrated facts as old as business itself. “ 


The object for which it is formed is: To establish and maintain an industrial ex- 
change for the paper industries; to provide a trading place for its members; to promote 
uniformity of trade customs and usages; to encourage trading between members by pro- 
viding expeditious methods for the settlement of trade disputes; to inculcate the principles 
of justice and equity in trade; to promote fair trading, and to discourage disingenuous 
practices between buyers and sellers; to promote co-operation between producers and buy- 
ers in respect to the standardization of products; to establish and maintain definite stand- 
ards of commodities; to provide a system of inspection and inspection service available to 
members; to improve labor conditions and relations with labor; to acquire and disseminate 
market reports and information for the benefit of members; and to effect economies in the 
development of foreign markets and an increased demand in such markets for American 
products. 


Anyone interested should call or write 


PAPER INDUSTRIES EXCHANGE 


JOHN R. MAUFF, Executive Vice-President 
(Formerly Executive Vice-President Board of Trade of the City of Chicago) 








400 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IHinois 
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SPIRIT OF CAUTION MARKS - 
TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA 


eictece to Place Definite Orders for the Future Causes 

‘Business Conditions to Remain Sluggish—Harold S. 
LeDuc Resigns as Head of Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Department of Charles Beck Co.—Federal Trade 
Commission's Typothetee Finding Arouses Great Interest— 
New Buildings of A: F. Mullin & Co. Nearing Comple- 
tion—D. L. Ward Co. Announces Changes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ieee. Pa. August 28, 1923.—Quietness approaching 
dullness was the almost universal experience of both branches of 
the paper distributing industry in the city during the past week. 
he sluggish business current in the paper world moved quite as 
fast as in the printing and publishing business which controls con- 

mption of fine paper or in general commercial and industrial life 
which regulates coarse paper distribution. Until towards the close 
of last week and for all the month until that time the printing 
ihdustry was at its lowest ebb for the year, the business which was 
done being in a sense artificial in that it was forced by the at- 
tractions of price cutting and even slashing. This condition of 
ffairs was reflected in the fine paper division by sympathetic and 
largely compulsory scaling down of prices on large order business. 
As the -new week began there was continued the experiences of 
the closing days of the old—an increase of inquiries, and a little 
more spirit in the buying although throughout it all there was 
stll great caution, reluctance to make definite commitments for 
the future and a general desire to order only for immediate require- 
ments, deferring anything that could be postponed until after the 
passage of Labor Day. Several startlingly low quotations on book 
faper by one of the representative houses were bandied about in 
trade circles but investigation showed that they had been made 
because of a peculiar combination of circumstances and were 
isolated rather than typical. On current business stock prices gen- 
erally were steadily maintained.. 


Coarse Paper Market Unsettled 


In the coarse paper market, both sales and price conditions were 
really unsettled. There was little buying by the larger factors in 
consumption and the few possibilities for big orders that existed, 
attracted a swarm of salesmen and real price slashing. Krafts 
were nearly steady for the strictly No. 1 grades and very uncertain 
for the No. 2 and the many inferior grades offered under that 
classification. Tissues, screenings, silk fibers and butcher fibers 
“ere very soft in price. Both screenings and sheathing papers 
were generally quoted at about one-half cent below previous prices 
but even more radical reductions were not infrequent. Sheathing 
rapers also went off a half cent. The building paper business 
showed some improvement, 


Despite the fact that mill inquiries of the paper stock dealers fell 
off during the week, prices maintained their previous levels. This 
was due to the fact that mill orders were of large enough volume 
to keep the market well cleaned up of the comparatively slight 
amounts of stock which the packers were able to get together. 


Changes in Ward Co. Baltimore Branch 


The trade learned with much interest of the appointment, as a 
S. D. Warren Company distributor in the Baltimore district in 
which for some years past the D. L. Ward Company was the rep- 
resentative, of Barton, Duer and Koch and of the retirement of 
Breckenridge Rust as the Oriole City representative of the Ward 
Company who also went over to Barton, Duer and Koch. This 
move in a sense had been anticipated by the trade and_ was 


discussed as a certainty at the time of the official announcement 
of the taking over of the Ward business hitherto done in the 
Washington branch by the Stanford Paper Company of which 
President George W. Ward of the Ward Company is a Director. 
Mr. Ward spent most of the week in attendance at the Hammer- 
mill Convention of sales representatives at Erie, Pa. 

The statement was made at the Ward office that the transfer 
was in the nature of a sale of the goodwill and stock of the Ward 
Company to Barton, Duer & Koch, and that the Ward brand no 
longer. will be continued. It was established about four years ago 
by Breckenridge Rust at that time in the Philadelphia office. His 
associate in Baltimore, Bernham Shreve, also becomes connected 
with Barton, Duer & Koch. 


Beck Co. Advertising Head Resigns 


Harold S. LeDuc, head of the Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Department of the Charles Beck Company, 609 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, will retire from that position during the coming 
week. He has been connected with the Beck organization for the 
past four years and he leaves to enter another line of business 
activity. There was no relationship between the retirement, recently 
announced, of Frederick Meinecke, head of the Credit Bureau, and 
of Mr. LeDuc. 


Interest in Trade Commission Finding 


The Fine Paper Division, of the Philadelphia Paper Trade As- 
sociation, all of whose representatives hold membership in the 
Paper Trades Division of the Typothete of Philadelphia, evi- 
denced a very direct interest in the announcement which came 
from Washington early in the week that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had issued an order that the Typothete cease and desist 
from the publication of information regarding uniform percentages 
to be included in selling price as profit or receiving from members 
uniform cost accounting figures showing itemized statements of 
production for the purpose of calculating average normal or 
standard cost of production or of compiling and publishing “for use 
by members or otherwise in the same trade average normal or 
standard production costs with instructions or suggestions for the 
translation of such standard costs into selling prices.” The interest 
lies not only in the circumstance that Typothetz activities very 
closely are related to the paper distributing business but as well 
because of the fact that much attention recently has been given in 
the trade to a study of uniform cost accounting system under the 
general plan being given the personal supervision of N. A. Schoen- 
bucher of the National Paper Trade Association. Under the order 
of the Commission and until an appeal is decided upon the Typoth- 
etz, while continuing to compile average cost based on individual 
reports and as well continuing to assist individual firms in the 
preparation of the figures, will of course not circulate them either 
orally or in printed form. The paper trade regrets exceedingly 
that for the present at least the system of publishing average cost 
of production must be suspended, because that activity of the 
Typothete was regarded as having a most stabilizing influence in 
the printing industry and of being, perhaps, the principal factor in 
keeping down the number of failures in the printing industry and 
in all of which the Fine paper distributors were the heaviest 
losers. The paper men are hopeful for a reversal of the mandate. 


Mullin & Co.’s New Building 


There is nearing completion the reconstruction and restoration of 
the fire damaged rag and paper stock warehouse of A. F. Mullin & 
Co., 1221-1223 Bainbridge street. The new structure is three 
stories in height and is among the largest paper stock warehouses 
in the southern section of the city. 

The Paper Utilities Company has outgrown the facilities of the 
building at 444 N. 13th street. It has under consideration removal 
to larger quarters. ° 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Before America was discovered, the accountants 


of Peru kept their records on string. 
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From the order blank in triplicate to the check that closes 
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FORESTS AND GOLD 

The Newfoundland gold rush has gone the way of so many other 
gold rushes. Those who went into the wilds back of St. Johns with 
such high hopes a few months ago are streaming out again now 
with empty pockets for their pains. Simply another chapter in the 
story of human desire for most profit with least work has been 
written. 

While the prospectors were furiously panning the stream beds 
and scratching the rocks for the illusive yellow metal a number of 
wiser gentlemen were busy in the same territory building a paper 
mill, which will actually bring gold into their pockets. To be sure 
the Corner Brook development is going to cost about $25,000,000 
but the British government is backing it and it is almost assured 
of success. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, who 
has recently returned from Newfoundland, said that the progress 
that has already been made is impressive. Thousands of men are 
at work on the big power dam in the Humber River. The mill 
itself will be on tidewater and will have ample space for storing 
the tremendous amount of pulpwood it will devour daily. 

Small land owners and large for miles and miles around will have 
a market for their timber in the years to come and the whole coun- 
tryside will have many benefits as a result of this great industrial 
development. 

Further to the northeast is the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company, which is furnishing print paper for the Northcliffe 
publications. ‘ This project, too, has done much in improving the 
surrounding territory simply by its presence. How. much better it 
is to mine gold in the slower, but surer way. 

Meanwhile word has come of the sale of 3,340,000 cords of pulp 
wood by the Forest Service in Alaska. It is known as the Cascade 
Creek Unit and is located on Thomas Bay in the Tongass National 
Forest. This is the largest sale of pulp wood ever made by the 
Forest Service. 

Perhaps this is to be the opening gun in the industrial develop- 
ment of Alaska. It is well that the industry is seeking to expand 
into the less populous places on the continent. It is there that ex- 
pansion can go on normally. It is a healthy sign that paper manu- 
facturers should become the pioneers in the development of 
America. 

There is to be no wasteful cutting when the new Alaskan mill 
begins operations. The purchaser has agreed to reforest as fast 
as it removes, just as a farmer sews a new harvest when he has 
taken in the old. The government and the public are awake at last 
to the danger of wiping out the forest resources. 

The government hopes that Alaska can be opened up for all sorts 
of suitable industries. Not all of the gold has been taken out of that 
northerly country yet. The time may not be far off when the terri- 
tory will "be one of the mainstays of the United States in the pro- 
duction of paper. 


HARD WORK AND SALESMANSHIP 

Addressing the National Association of Insurance Agents at 
Buffalo, last week, Major Howard A. Giddings, superintendent of 
agencies of the Travelers Insurance Company, expressed himself as 
out of sympathy with efficiency and intelligence tests in picking 
men to sell insurance. He said: 

“Pick a man you believe to be honest, intelligent and, above all, 
a hard worker.” 

One need not resort to the proverbial grain of salt in following 
Major Giddings’s advice for he sums up completely in a very few 
words. 

What he says is not only applicable to the insurance business but 
may be applied as successfully anywhere where salesmanship is 
demanded. 

His first essential is honesty and, of course, that quality must 
be demanded. The next quality must be intelligence. He does not 
say “brilliancy” but “intelligence” and that means nothing more 
or less than wholesome, ordinary commonsense. “But, above all,” 
he says, “the man must be a hard worker.” 

There we have it in a nut-shell. The world has for centuries 
been trying to devise means of getting around hard work. Men 
are still studying methods which will permit them to succeed with- 
out resorting to hard work. Men will probably continue to the end 
of time endeavoring to find that substitute. 

Brilliancy is the great bugaboo of the business world today. It 
is usually a disappointment and rarely proves satisfactory. lt isn’t 
the light that dazzles one that serves one best but it is the soft, 
subdued light that does not tax the eyes. 

Many young men start life feeling handicapped because they have 
discovered nothing of a brilliant nature in their make-up. They are 
self-conscious, perhaps, of their own short-comings when they gaze 
about them at other men who seem to have some justification for 


* attempting brilliant things. 


But every young man possesses the strongest of all assets of 
success if he possesses the ability and the willingness to work. As 
Major Giddings succinctly remarks: “It is hard work, above all 
else, that counts.” The young man with a faculty for hard work 
and without brilliancy will succeed where a young man who is 
brilliant but who is devoid of a faculty for hard work is almost 
certain to be doomed to failure. 

Position, influence and brilliancy are some of the things which 
help a man get his start but hard work is the usual thing which 
makes him successful. Hard work may not sound real attractive 
but, when all has been said, it is today, as it always has been, “the 
one best bet.” 


WHEN IS AN AUTO A PLEASURE CAR? 

The New York State Automobile Merchants’ Association and 
kindred organizations are having a pleasant little discussion with 
the State Tax Commission as to whether or not the autos owned 
by a million and a quarter people in New York state can properly 
be classified as “Pleasure Cars.” 

The State Tax Commission now grades motor vehicles into 
three classes—omnibuses, commercial cars and pleasure cars. The 
associations referred to ask that the cars now designated as 
“pleasure cars” be given a new classification as “passenger cars.” 

Those who advocate the change declare that pleasure cars have 
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not been manufactured since the days when automobiles were only 
owned by the wealthy who used them for sport very largely. To- 
day, they maintain, the auto is a necessity and not a luxury and 
that, therefore, the cars owned by the rank and file cannot be called 
“pleasure cars.” 
lt is further argued that, while some people may use their cars 
purely for pleasure purposes, it is no more proper to refer to 
autos as a class as pleasure vehicles than it would be to refer 
to all railroad trains as “pleasure trains” because some few trains 
are excursion trains. 
It is an interesting question for debate and calls for another 
_ Webster to write an acceptable definition which will tell us when 
an auto is a pleasure car and when it isn’t. 


To Start Work on Coffer Dam 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., August 27, 1923—Work on a big coffer 
dam at the Stillwater reservoir is about to be started by the Board 
of the Black River Regulating District, it was said Monday by 
Commissioner John N. Carlisle, who announced that the advance 
work for the new concrete dam would be accomplished this fall so 
that the contract may be awarded and operations started early next 
spring. 

An old wooden dam about 1,000 feet above the present concrete 
dam, is to be utilized for a coffer dam. The Board will send a 
force of men there at once to patch up this structure so that it will 
hold the pond. A gate will be placed in it so that the escaping 
water will be passed through a canal and a tunnel cut in the rock 
around the end of the present concrete dam. As soon as weather 
permits the contractor will proceed on dry ground to build up the 
present concrete dam, wider at the base and to a height of 29 feet. 
The dam is now 10 feet high. 

The adjustment of the coffer dam this fall will mean many 
thousands of dollars on the dam contract next year. It will also 
greatly expedite the completion of the reservoir. 

A large gang of men is now at work on cutting timber and 
clearing the land to be flooded. 


NEW BRUNSWICK ELATED 
(Continued from page 36) 

American rather than British capital has developed the logging 
and saw mill industry of British Columbia, although before the 
war there were many ill-conceived timber land projects financed by 
British investors. 


Erect Look-Out Tower in New Brunswick 

The erection of a new 70 foot steel look-out tower for forest 
fire protection purposes, has been completed on an elevation five 
miles south of St. Quertin, in the county of Restigouche, N. B. 
This look-out commands a view of all directions ranging between 
20 and 30 miles and including all the settlements areas of St. Quer- 
tin and Kedgewick. 

Telephone communication has been established with a line run- 
ning between Kedgewick and St. Quertin and will later be linked 
up with St. Leonard’s and the New Brunswick Telephone Company’s 
system when plans are completed. 

Another look-out tower will be erected in Restigouche on Blue 
Mountain on the head of the Benjamin River. This tower will be 
erected jointly by the Department of Lands and Mines and the 
Geodetic Survey, and will probably be completed by fall. The 
highest elevation secured in the erection of a look-out tower in 
the province has been obtained in the completion recently in a 
cabin look-out on Mount Carleton, in Gloucester County, at an ele- 
vation of 2,700 feet. Practically an unlimited view is obtained from 
this look-out, which has direct communication with the town of 
Bathurst. 
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Stillwater Reservoir Expansion 

WATERTOWN, N. Y., August 28, 1923.—The purchase of the prop- 
erty that is to be required for the expansion of the Stillwater 
reservoir will be undertaken by the Board of the Black River 
Regulating District at once. On Tuesday J. V. Baron, chairman; 
J. N. Carlisle and H. P. Lewis, commissioners, with E. S. Cullings, 
the secretary, will go to Stillwater and remain for two days. 
While there they will make personal inspection of the properties 
involved. 

The Board already has had an expert from New York on the 
ground collecting data on the various properties, and he will report 
his findings and suggestions. Negotiations for purchase will be 
immediately undertaken. If it should develop that the members 
of the Board and the owners can not agree upon a price, the con- 
demnation statute will be invoked. 

One of the features of delay on this project was the determina- 
tion to test every feature of the law about which any question 
might exist. The W. D. Ogsbury test case on the constitutionality 
of the Board condemning needed property, decided favorably to the 
Board by the Court of Appeals, makes it possible for the Board 
to proceed now without delay. 


PHILADELPHIA CAUTIOUS 
(Continued from page 38) 

Promotions have followed the recent transfer from the Phila- 
delphia sales office of the Hinde & Dauche Paper Co., 378 Drexel 
Building, of H. Dean Beery, who was transferred to the New York 
office as District Sales Manager. Charles H. Wendt, senior mem- 
ber of the sales organization, succeeds Mr. Beery. Mr. Wendt, has 
been attached to the office for the last eleven years. 


Personal Notes of Interest 

After two weeks sojourn at Chelsea, Atlantic City, with his 
family, Sylvester S. Garrett, paper and twines, 259 S. 3rd street, is 
about to take a motor trip through New York State, the final 
objective being Alexandria Bay, and the Thousand Islands. 

S. Reiner, making his rounds of the trade during the week as 
representative of the National Consumers Paper Corporation, of 
New York, announced its intention of keeping in stock in Philadel- 
phia upwards of 150,000 pounds of the specialty which it is 
pushing, an anti-tarnish machine glazed tissue paper. 

B. M. Selvig, formerly with the Clinton Paper Company, has 
established himself in business at 657 S. 2nd street, Camden, N. J. 

Leonard Raymond, of the Raymond & McNutt Co., 825 Walnut 
street, is taking an automobile trip in company with Mrs. Raymond, 
to Canada. 

Edwin J. Hamilton, for a number of years with the Whiting 
Patterson Company, is now visiting the trade in Philadelphia, and 
nearby states with the line of wax papers and Krafts now being 
made by the Keystone Paper -Mills, at Upper Darby. 

Edward W. Hartung, of the firm of A. Hartung & Company, 
Inc., 506-512 Race street, leaves this week for a trip to New 
England by automobile for an extended vacation. 

Harry J. Sloan, assistant to Joseph S. Weaver, head of the 
Coarse paper department of the Garrett-Buchanan Company, Phila- 
delphia is on a honeymoon trip this week. Howard S. Satter- 
thwaite, assistant to Vice-President Morgan H. Thomas, has re- 
turned from a vacation trip to the Poconos. 

James H. McCracken and Victor A. Arndt of Riegel & Co., 
represented that firm at the Hammermill Convention in Erie, Pa., 
last week. 

Trade congratulations are being extended to Arthur H. Kins‘ey 
who purchases paper supplies for the George H. Buchanan Com- 
pany, Fourth and Sansom streets, of .which. his father is an of- 
ficial, on his marriage at Elkton, Maryland, to Miss Jean Ingelow 
Barker. Mr. Kinsley was coach of the Polo Team of the Phila- 
delphia Riders’ and Drivers’ Association of which Miss Barker was 
a member. Through it they met for the first time a Year -agOecn' 
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Where Paper is Made—You’ll Find 
BIGGS ROTARIES! 


LOBDELL 


matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 










Go where you will among paper plants—no 
matter what kind of material is used or what 
kind of stock is produced—you’re sure to find 
Biggs Rotaries and Biggs boosters! 


Ask the man who is using a Biggs Rotary 
Bleaching Boiler what he thinks of the type of 
service he is getting. Get his slant on the ability 
of Biggs Rotaries to deliver the goods, in a steady, 
dependable manner. Then send for our new 
Rotary Boiler Book and see how we make rotaries, 
step by step, to insure long, untroubled service. 


Between the two you will be able to arrive at some very definite 


conclusions regarding the operation and construction of Biggs Rotary 
Globe and Cylinder Rotary Bleaching Boilers. And naturally you will think of Biggs when you 
PE sass Boilers are considering your next installation. 
igesters 


General Steel Plate Construction The Biggs Boiler Works Company 


AKRON 20, OHIO 





ROLL GRINDERS are the only 
machines of the kind fitted with auto- 


LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL, Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
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A great source of loss in connection with steam boiler and fur- 
nace operation is the quantity of heat carried away to waste by the 
flue gases. The days have long passed in which a high exit temper- 
ature of the gases was tolerated for the sake of producing natural 
draught and economizers are now fitted in boiler plants of any size 
in order to utilize as far as possible the heat which the boiler itself 
cannot extract from the gases The close regulation of the excess 
air supplied to the fires which 1s rendered possible by the use of 
CO, recorders has had its natural effect in increasing the tempera- 
ture of the exit gases, and this again has called attention to the 
amount of recoverable heat which these gases contain. In addi- 





Fic. 1 


Outside View of Ljungstrom Preheater 


tion to extracting a part of this heat by means of economizers, or 
indeed as an alternative to the use of economizers, it has often been 
proposed to use the heat of the waste gases to raise the temper- 
ature of the air supplied to the fires. 

The practical benefits of doing this are claimed to be greater than 
one would deduce from simple arithmetical calculations. The ad- 
vantage does not stop with the mere return of so many heat units 
per hour to the furnace. The hotter air supply naturally increases 


* Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 
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Section of the 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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LJUNGSTROM AIR PREHEATER* 


the furnace temperature, and consequently increases the rate of 
radiant heat transmission to the boiler in a much greater ratio. This 
increased rate of heat transmission also has the effect of reducing 
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Fic. 2 
View of the Rotor Showing Its Design 


the flue gases leaving the boiler to a temperature actually lower 
than they would have been had the furnace been supplied with 
colder air. 

The prcper solution of this problem has been receiving the at- 
tention of engineers for years, since with the resulting advantages 
so fully understood, it has been generally appreciated how far 
reaching would be any invention along the lines desired which 
would permit of ready application, be reasonable in first cost and 
also be simple and reliable in operation. 

Up to the present there are two ways by which it has generally 
been attempted to raise the temperature of air for combustion. In 
steel works furnaces a common practice is to pass the fresh air 
and the flue gases alternately through regenerating chambers, so 
that the incoming air picks up heat from the brickwork previously 
raised to a high temperature from the passage of the flue gases. 
For boiler furnaces the flue gas temperature is not sufficiently high 
to make this plan practicable, quite apart from the difficulty of 
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carrying it out. Hence when regeneration has been applied to 
steam boiler plants it has been customary to transmit the heat from 
the waste gases to the incoming air, through metallic surfaces sepa- 
rating the air passages from the flues. Heat transmission under 
such circumstances is not very effective, as the temperature differ- 
ence is not great and the surfaces of the heating device are 
prone to become covered with a layer of soot or tarry matter which 
acts as a non-conductor. 

The third solution is in the form of the air preheater which has 
been designed by Frederick Ljungstrom of Stockholm, Sweden. 
This air preheater, of which an external view is shown in Fig. 1, is 
unique in that it embodies neither of the principles referred to 
above, but carries heat continually in a mechanical way from the 
flue gases to the incoming air. It will further be observed that the 
apparatus is so designed as to be compact, simple in operation and 
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FIG. 


to permit ready application either to existing plants or new in- 
stallations. 

Fresh air is drawn by a fan into the upper portion of the casing, 
which is divided into two parts by a vertical partition. The air 
is confined to one side of the partition and passes downward to a 
similar semi-circular chamber, through the body of a porous cylin- 
drical drum or rotor. The flue gases from the boiler traverse the 
apparatus in the reverse way, entering the lower semi-circular 
chamber and passing upward through the rotor to the upper cham- 
ber, whence they are exhausted and impelled to the stack by another 
fan. The integral fans are carried on a common shaft and the 
required speed of the rotor—about 6 r.p.m—is obtained by means 
of suitable gearing connecting the fan shaft with the driving roller. 
The rotor is kept in a state of continual slow rotation so that the 
part heated by the flue gases is continually passing to the other 
side of the device and gives up its heat to the cold air sweeping 
through it. Similarly, of course, the cooled part of the rotor is 
continually returning to be reheated by the flue gases. 

It will be observed that there is no transference of heat through 
metal in the process. A deposit of soot or tarry matter does not 
therefore have any very serious effect upon the action of the ap- 
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3—SKETCH SHOWING SIZE RELATION OF ECONOMIZER AND AIR PREHEATER 


paratus, which moreover may be cleaned in a few moments by 
means of a steam jet. This latter blows the soot along with the 
air going to the furnace so that what heat value it has is returned 
to the fire. 

The rotor which is illustrated separately in Fig. 2 is built of thin 
sheet steel and divided into sections by radial plates, which serve 
as stiffening spokes. In each section the heating elements are placed 
concentrically. These consist of specially corrugated plates alter- 
nating with plain, thus forming, when assembled, a great number 
of passages and resembling a honeycomb structure. This design 
allows a liberal heating surface to be provided in a heater of com- 
paratively small dimensions with little obstruction to the passage 
of the gases and air. 

On the outside of the rotor a heavy steel ring is fastened, against 
which the carrying and guide rollers work. As the rollers carry- 











COMPARATIVE SKETCH 
ECONOMIZER % ‘AR PREHEATER 









ing the weight of the rotor are mounted on ball bearings the amount 
of power required for driving purposes is small. 







It is claimed that as an alternative to an economizer, the Ljung- 
strom air preheater is not only more efficient but is somewhat lighter 
and less expensive in first cost and maintenance. Fig. 3 shows an 
air preheater, as compared to an economizer of standard design. In 
bothcases it has been assumed that the temperature of the flue gases 
leaving the boiler is 572 deg. F. The air preheater cools the fluc 
gases down to about 212 deg. F., thus absorbing the heat between 
these limits, which, according to tests, results in a saving of fuel of 
20.1 per cent. The weight of the heating elements is 7,100 Ib. 
















If it were possible for the economizer to absorb the same amount 
of heat, its dimensions would become those shown in full drawn plus 
shaded lines. In practice, however, its dimensions would actually 
be as shown by the full lines alone, with the result that the flue 
gas temperature would be reduced to only about 338 deg. F., the 
calculated saving in fuel would be 8.6 per cent, and the total weight 
of tubes would approximate 44,000 Ib. 


The maker of the Ljungstrom air preheater in America is James 
Howden & Co. of America, Inc., Wellsville, N. Y. 
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In a book just issued comprising 114 pages is given the program 
of work of Forest Products Laboratory in co-operation with the 
University of Wisconsin for the fiscal year July, 1923, to July, 1924. 
While the program of work includes the Sections of Timber 
Mechanics, Pulp and Paper, Preservation, Industrial Investigation, 
Derived Products, Timber Physics, Wood Technology and 
Pathology, and that of most interest to the industry comes under 
Pulp and Paper, some of the projects of the other sections have 
a close relation to pulp and paper. 


Pulp and Paper 
Physical Properties of Pulps. 
Chemistry of Pulps. 
Suitability of American Woods for Pulp. 
Fundamental Studies of the Bleaching of Pulps. 
Fundamental Studies of the Alkaline Pulping Processes. 
Chemistry of the Sulphite Process. 
Flax Straw as a Source of Paper Pulp. 
Pulp and Paper Mill Waste. 
Pulp and Pulpwood Decay. 
Correspondence Courses in the Manufacture of Pulp and Paper. 
The Utilization of Semi-cooked Jack Pine for Container Board. 


Derived Products 
Ethyl Alcohol from Waste Sulphite Liquor. 


Pathology 

Pulp and Pulpwood Decay. 

As the projects listed are of particular interest the outline of each 
is given in full. 

Project L-000-J27. Physical Properties of Pulps. 

Scope of Work. To determine the physical and chemical 
nature of the hydration of pulps. 

Status June 30, 1923. The obviously different behavior of 
different pulps when beaten points to a difference in the chemical 
or physical nature of the pulps. The work carried out in con- 
nection with the chemistry of the sulphite process indicates that 
the chemical nature of the pulp is most likely influenced in the 
greatest degree by the variable extent of hydrolysis during cooking. 
Data are being collected to show a correlation between strength of 
pulp with or without hydration and the extent of the hydrolytic 
action of cooking. 

Plans for Work During F. Y., 1924. In connection with the 
continued studies of the degree of hydrolysis to which a pulp has 
been subjected, the beating qualities will be studied both in a ball 
mill and in the beater with special efforts to control the beating 
process, 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-128-1. Chemistry of Pulps. 

Scope of Work. To determine the chemical properties of 
pulps prepared by the various cooking processes and for various 
woods subjected to various treatments, such as bleaching and 
secondary chemical treatments; to investigate new methods for 
evaluation of pulps and the chemical changes taking place in wood 
and pulp during the cooking process. 

Status June 30, 1923. An investigation during the war of the 
suitability of wood pulps for the manufacture of nitro cellulose 
demonstrated the value of chemical analysis in evaluation of pulps. 
Later chemical analysis of wood and wood pulp proved a valuable 
tool in the investigation of decay and the action of individual wood- 
destroying organisms. During the past year chemical analysis has 
been an invaluable aid in following the changes which take place 
in the wood during the pulping processes. Chemical analysis of 
pulps has shown that cellulose as well as lignin is lost or decom- 
Poscl in the very early stages of cooking. This indicates that 
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with the present methods of cooking, even under refined methods of 
control, it will be impossible to obtain the yield of cellulose pre- 
dicted by chemical analysis of the wood. 


Publications 


“Comparison of Wood Cellulose and Cotton Cellulose”—Jour. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem., 14 (1922), 727. 

“The Chemical Constitution of Soda and Sulphate Pulps from 
Coniferous Woods and Their Bleaching Qualities’"—Jour. Ind, & 
Eng. Chem., Oct., 1922. 

“The Chemical Changes Involved During Infection and Decay of 
Wood and Wood Pulp’—Jour. Ind. & Eng. Chem., 14 (1922), 35. 

“An Improved Method for the Determination of Alpha-, Beta-, 
and Gamma-Cellulose’—Jour. Ind. & Eng. Chem., April (1923), 
15,327. 

“Factors Influencing the Properties of Wood Cellulose as Iso- 
lated by the Chlorination Method”—Paper Trade Journal, 768 (Feb. 
22, 1923). 

“Chemical Properties of Pulp Prepared by Indirect Cooking”— 
Paper Trade Journal, January 18, 1923. 

“Investigation of the Hypobromice Method for Determining 
Bleach Requirement of Pulps’—Jour. Ind. & Eng. Chem. Sub- 
mitted. 

“A Comparison of the Chemical Changes of Jack Pine and Aspen 
Woods Cooked by the Soda Process”—Paper Trade Journal, May 
10, 1923. 


Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. A study will be made of 
the chemical nature of lignin and its products, especially when 
found as residues occurring in the pulp. The character of lignin 
remaining in the pulp apparently depends upon the method of cook- 
ing (acid or alkaline), but no precise method of differentiation 
has yet been provided. Information regarding the chemical char- 
acter of the different lignins and any relations found to exist be- 
tween the lignin content and the observed pulp characteristics 
should be of great assistance in the evaluation of pulps made by 
the different processes. An investigation of the relation of pen- 
tosans and of sugars produced during cooking, to cellulose, will 
be carried out. It has been shown that a portion of the pentosans 
are easily removed in cooking, but that the remainder are, relative- 
ly resistant to chemical action. It has also developed that an ap- 
parent relation exists between the strength properties, bleach re- 
quirements, etc., of pulps and their sugar content. A study of these 
factors may be of value as a means of evaluating pulps and of 
demonstrating the progress of cooking and the mechanism of the 
cooking action. It may also assist in the investigation of the con- 
stitution of cellulose. 

Funds. Forest Service. 


Project L-168. Suitability of American Woods for Pulp. 

Scope of Work. To determine what species of wood are 
suitable for pulp; the details of the most favorable pulping methods, 
and the quality and uses of the pulp. 

Status June 30, 1923. Specimens of Sitka spruce, Balm of 
Gilead, and white birch obtained from Alaska were pulped and 
samples of the wood and pulps were used in the Forest Service 
exhibit at the Paper Industries Exposition, held at New York, 
April 9, 1923. Jack pine (Pinus divaricata) was used for a part 
of the fundamental! studies of project 168-3. The results obtained 
in this work are valuable not only because of their application to 
the sulphite process, but also as an indication of what improvements 
may be developed in the pulping of this species. 


Publications 
“Paper Pulp from Various Woods”—Forest Service unnumbered 
bulletin, 1912. 
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’ “Experiments with Jack Pine and Hemlock for Mechanical Pulp” 
—Forest Service unnumbered bulletin, 1912. 

“The Grinding of Spruce for Mechanical Pulp’—Forest Service 
Bulletin 127. 

“Suitability of Longleaf Pine for Paper Pulp”—Forest Service 
Bulletin 72. 

“Effects of Varying Certain Cooking Conditions in Producing 
Soda Pulp from Aspen”—U. S. D. A. Bulletin 80. 

“Ground Wood Pulp”— 

Part I—“Grinding of Cooked and Uncooked Spruce”—U. S. 
D. A. Bulletin 343. 
Part IIl—“Substitutes for Spruce in the Manufacture of 

*Ground Wood Pulp’—U. S. D. A. Bulletin 343. 

“Effect of Varying Certain Cooking Conditions in the Produc- 
tion of Sulphite Pulp from Spruce”—U. 'S. D. A. Bulletin 650. 

“Pulping Qualities of the Woods of the Northwest”—Paper 
Trade Journal, February, 1910. 

“The Suitability cf Various Species of American Woods for 
Pulp and Paper Production’—Paper, July 30, 1919. Pulp and 
Paper Magazine, September 25, 1919. 

“Book Paper from Southern Pines and Gums”—Paper, Novem- 
ber 24, 1920. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. Arrangements are being 
made to co-operate with a news print manufacturer in a series of 
mill-scale tests in the cooking of jack pine by the sulphite process, 
these tests to be made during the summer of 1923. 

A mill-scale trial is being made of the semi-kraft process as ap- 
plied to jack pine for the manufacture of pulp for container board. 
The process is based upon recommendations by the Laboratory and 
if successful will lead to a prompt adoption by the co-operator, and 
in the replacement of a considerable proportion of spruce by jack 
pine. Interest from various quarters in a more extensive applica- 
tion of the sulphite process to aspen and hardwoods warrants a 
reservation of facilities to assist the industry in case the subject 
develops to a sufficient importance during the year. 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-168-J6. Fundamental Studies of the Bleaching of 
Pulps. 

Scope of Work. Determination of the effect of independent 
variables on the efficiency of bleaching and the quality of product 
with the object of improvement of the process and equipment, 
economy in time and materials, and development of new bleaching 
agents and methods; also the development of reliable tests for 
the bleaching quality and for the bleach requirement of pulps. 

Status June 30, 1923. During the fiscal year a further study 
has been made of methods for controlling the bleaching reaction, 
such as refinements of the apparatus, analytical procedure, and the 
determination of what the factors are which materially influence 
the reaction. A series of bleaching tests have been made upon 
standard sulphite pulp to determine the effect of variations of tem- 
perature, consistency, and quality of water em loyed. An .:mina- 
tion of jack pine kraft pulp with regard to the effect of . :rious 
waters upon bleaching properties is in progress. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. A continuation of the 
study of the effect of temperature and consistency upon the effi- 
ciency of bleaching and the quality of product of spruce sulphite 
pulp is contemplated with a view to confirming under more care- 
fully controlled conditions results already indicated. A similar 
study of jack pine kraft pulp is also planned. In connection with 
this work additional data will be taken regarding the effect of 
bleach upon the chemical and physical properties of the pulps 
studied and a determination of loss due to shrinkage in bleaching 
determined. The investigation will be expanded to work out, if 
possible, a practical and rapid method for the determination of 
the bleach requirements of pulps. 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-168-1. Fundamental Studies of the Alkaline Pulp- 
ing Processes. 
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Scope of Work. To determine the chemical and physical 
principles underlying the process of pulping with caustic soda, 
sodium sulphide, and other alkaline agents and catalyzers; to re- 
late quality with method of operation; to determine the effect 
of the varying ratios of chemical with the quality of product; to 
develop methods for more accurate control of the process; to in- 
sure greater uniformity of yield and quality. 

Status June 30, 1923. The effect of such variables as con- 
centration of liquor, relation of chemical to wood, and temperature 
and duration of cook have been under intermittent investigation for 
12 years. During the past year carefully controlled sulphate cooks 
have been made on jack pine in which the length of cooking has 
been the only variable. Chemical analyses of the pulps obtained 
have been made. The effect of zinc and aluminum as catalyzers 
has been partially studied in connection with the use of caustic soda. 
A commercial demonstration of the preliminary impregnation process 
was made at the plant of the Stevens Point Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Preliminary studies have been 
made replacing sodium sulphide by sodium sulphite and on the use 
of sulphur. 


Publications 


“Effects of Varying Certain Cooking Conditions in Producing 
Soda Pulp from Aspen”—U, S. D. A. Bulletin 80. 

“The Diminishing of Fuzz in the Cooking of Soda Pulp from 
Aspen”—Paper, October 6, 1915. 

“The Effect of Moisture Introduced into the Digester in the 
Cooking of Soda Pulp’—Paper, July 5, 1916. Jour. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem., July, 1916. 

“The Chemical Control of the Kraft Process”—Paper, February 
23, 1916. 

“Results of Experiments to Determine the Consumption of 
Chemicals in the Pulping of Unbarked Wood by the Kraft Process” 
—Paper, July 26, 1916. 

“Report of the Sulphate Committee” (TAPPI)—Paper, Febru- 
ary 14, 1917. 

“Some Experiments on the Pulp of Extracted Yellow Pine Chips 
by the Sulphate Process”—Jour. Ind. & Eng. Chem., April, 1918; 
Paper, April 10, 1918. 

“The Chemistry of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Processes—I. Aspen, 
Loblolly Pine, and Jack Pine by the Soda Process’—Presented at 
meeting of TAPPI April 9, 1923. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. Autoclave cooks on 
jack pine will be made to study the effects of the ratio of caustic 
soda to sodium sulphide, concentration, temperature, and _ time. 
Semi-commercial cooks will be made based upon the data ob- 
tained from the autoclave cooks in order to duplicate more closely 
commercial conditions. The objectives for determination are yield 
of pulp, bleach requirements, strength factors, and chemical con- 
sumption. The use of mercury as a catalyzer with caustic soda 
will be studied. The use of sulphur in the cooks will be investi- 
gated and comparison made with the soda and sulphate cooks. The 
use of sodium sulphite with and without the addition of alkali will 
be studied. 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-168-3. Chemistry of the Sulphite Process. 

Scope of Work. The study of reactions concerned in sulphite 
cooking, their relation to quality of pulp produced, and effect of 
variations in conditions on the progress of reactions. 

Status June 30, 1923. A study of the location and state of 
combination of the cooking chemicals has led to the conclusion that 
the reactions involving the combination of sulphur and base with 
the ligneous material of the wood are subordinate reactions from 
the standpoint of the characteristics appear to be dependent upon 
the course of the reaction or reactions that differ from those in- 
volving the combination of sulphur and base with wood material. 
The former reactions have the characteristics of an acid hydrol- 
ysis. In the study of the reactions this year jack pine has been 
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ysed and the conditions favorable to the production of pulp from 
these species have been worked out. 


Publications 


“Effect of Varying Certain Cooking Conditions in the Produc- 
tion of Sulphite Pulp from Spruce”’—U. S. D. A. Bulletin 650. 

“Acid Resisting Qualities of Different Alloys Against Bisulphite 
Cooking Liquor”—Paper, October 4, 1916. 

“Effect of Forced Circulation on Sulphite Cooking’—Paper, 
February 21, 1917. 

“Advantages of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide in Sulphite Pulp Manu- 
facture’—Paper, April 21, 1920. 

“Proposed Modification of the Sulphite Process”’—TAPPI, Tech- 
nical Papers, Series IV, June, 1921. 

“The Chemistry of the Sulphite Process’—Paper Trade Journal, 
April 13, 1922. 

“The Chemistry of the Sulphite Process. III. Reactions of the 
Calcium Base”—Paper Trade Journal, March 1, 1923. IV. “Dis- 
tribution of Sulphur During the Cook”—Paper Trade Journal, 
March 8, 1923. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. A further study of the 
reactions in sulphite cooking will be made considering them as 
hydrolytic reactions and determining the relative effect of temper- 
ature and acidity of the cooking solution upon the course of the 
reaction and quality of pulp produced. An effort will be made 
to determine whether or not cellulose destruction and lignin re- 
moval are independent actions and whether or not it is possible to 
accelerate lignin removal and retard cellulose destruction. 

The cooking of mixed woods in combination, such as spruce and 
pine or spruce and hardwoods, will be taken up in connection with 
a study of methods.to promote acid penetration and uniform cook- 
ing assisted by mechanical forced penetration. 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-253-2. Flax Straw as a Source of Paper Pulp. 

Scope of Work. To determine possible uses of flax straw 
pulp; to work out suitable methods; to determine the economic 
factors affecting the use of flax in paper making. 

Status June 30, 1923. A review of the literature on the 
chemistry of flax and linen fibers has been made and material 
from different sources relative to the use of flax straw for paper 
has been collected. Strongly alkaline cooks made under different 
conditions with the object of obtaining a bleachable product and re- 
taining the strength of the bast have indicated that this method 
is not entirely satisfactory for the preparation of fine paper. Some 
investigation has been made to prepare the woody material in flax 
tow in a state suitable for container board. Experiments using 
sodium sulphite as a cooking medium show that bast fiber is not 
weakened in the same manner as in the alkaline cooks. Chemical 
studies are in progress to determine the purity of the isolated cellu- 
lose and its relation to physical properties. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. The use of sodium 
sulphite. as a cooking agent will be continued, and the effect of 
addition of sodium hydrosulphide, sulphur and other reagents as 
may be found beneficial, will be more thoroughly investigated. The 
use of chlorine gas promises to give a very interesting line of at- 
tack in the resolution of the flax tow, especially in conjunction with 
the use of weak alkaline solution as a subsequent treatment. This 
subject will be investigated further, as initial experiments indicate 
that hast fiber may be isolated without excessive weakening. The 
Possibility of producing a useful pulp from the woody material 
will be studied as this may be used for container board. Compari- 
sons will be made on beating, strength, and other properties of the 
fiber from flax tow against that made by similar processes from 
linen rags. A study of the economic conditions. will be made and 
operations on a large scale in a mill will be conducted should de- 
velopments warrant and suitable co-operation be found. 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-266. Pulp and Paper Mill Waste. 


Scope of Work. To co-operate with the Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry on Mill 
Waste and with Newsprint Service Bureau in making a compre- 
hensive survey of all sources of waste in pulp and paper manufac- 
ture; to determine the extent of such waste and to devise correc- 
tive measures. 

Status June 30, 1923. Mr. Rue is a member of the Committee 
on Mill Waste and Chairman of a Subcommittee studying the use 
of pulp mill bark waste. Tests made on three types of bark presses 
have demonstrated the possibility of improvements in their design 
and operation. They permit the reduction of a moisture content 
of bark to 50 or 55 per cent without difficulty. This is an im- 
portant factor in the efficiency of bark as a fuel. Tentative ar- 
rangements have been made with several companies to carry out 
determinations of the efficiency of bark as a fuel when burned in 
different types of furnaces with different amounts of moisture and 
under varying conditions of furnace control. Reports on the prog- 
ress of these studies were prepared for presentation before the Tech- 
nical Association at the October, 1922, meeting in Detroit and the 
New York meeting in April, 1923. The Laboratory has assisted 
in the collection of data on the extent of fiber losses in white 
water. 

Publications 


“Utilization of Bark and Wood Refuse as Fuel”’—Paper Trade 
Journal, 74, No. 21, 1922. Paper Trade Journal, 75, No. 14, Oct. 
5, 1922. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. The co-operative studies 
with the various mills in making evaporative tests on bark will be 
completed and the report published by the Technical Association 
before the end of the calendar year. A study of white water losses 
and the use of various types of fiber saving devices will be con- 
tinued. This work should be completed early in the calendar year 
1924 and results presented in the form of a bulletin. 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-254. Pulp and Pulpwood Decay. 

Scope of Work. To determine the nature and extent of 
decay in pulp and pulpwood during storage; to evolve methods 
for its prevention; to determine the relation of the degree of 
decay to the pulping value of the wood. (In co-operation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry.) 

Status June 30, 1923. Twelve preservatives have been applied 
to pulp in varying concentrations and the pulp placed in storage 
under favorable conditions for rapid decay. These tests are for 
the purpose of confirming results indicated by former investigations 
and also to try several new preservatives. Inspection at the end 
of six months indicates that naphthalene and crude spruce turpen- 
tine, a waste product from sulphite mills, may be effective in pre- 
serving ground wood at a cost of not over 20 cents per ton for 
chemicals. 

Publications, 


“Factors Influencing the Value of Pulpwood”—Paper, January 
2, 1918. 

“Some Observations on the Deterioration of Wood and Wood 
Pulp Due to Infection by Fungi with Suggestions as to Their Con- 
trol”—Paper, October 1, 1919. 

“A Chemical Investigation of Sound and Infected Groundwood 
Pulp’—Paper, Vol. 25, No. 24. 

- “Pulp and Pulpwood Decay’—Preliminary Report, Bulletin of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, July 2, 1921: 

“Additional Notes on Progress in Study of Wood and Wood 
Pulp Infection and Decay”—Paper Trade Journal, Nov. 18, 1920. 

“Deterioration of Wood Pulp and Pulpwood by Fungi and 
Methods of Control”—For publication as a U. S. D. A. bulletin. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. Inspections of samples 
already treated with preservatives will be continued at the end 
of 12 and 18 month periods. Such pathological and chemical or 
pulping tests will be made as are deemed desirable. Arrangements 
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have been made by one mill to treat 1,000 tons of groundwood ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the Laboratory which has been 
invited to witness the application and inspect the pulp from time 
to time during its use. 

A study will be made of the pulping value of spruce and balsam 
infected with. seven types of decay characteristic for the north- 
eastern United States and which can be readily detected either in 
the woods or in the mill yard. Arrangements have been made for 
pulping trials on a semi-mill scale by a co-operating company. 
Pathological and chemical studies together with additional digester 
trials will be conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory. The 
co-operating company will bear the total expense of the mill trial 
and the other expenses will be borne by the Laboratory. The 
News Print Service Bureau has appropriated $1,000 to the Labor- 
atory to assist in covering the expenses of this project. 

A committee representing interested organizations has been ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the Laboratory in this work. This com- 
mittee consists of Ellwood Wilson, Chairman of the Woodlands 
Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, W. G. Mac- 
Naughton, Secretary of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, and F. C. Clark, News Print Service Bureau. 

Funds. Forest Service and Commercial Co-operative; $1,000 
from News Print Service Bureau. 

Project L-53-2. Correspondence Courses in the Manufacture 
of Pulp and Paper. 

Scope of Work. Correspomdence courses in which the ele- 
ments of pulp and paper making are studied, adapted primarily 
for the man in the mill. At present the work covers instruction 
in the mechanical, sulphite, sulphate, and soda processes for mak- 
ing wood pulp. 

Status June 30, 1923. Up to the present time no publicity 
campaign has been carried on except through the Vocational Edu- 
cation Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. The students have been enrolled mainly through 
their own interest in the matter. The character of the work done 
by the students has been very good and shows that some interest 
is being taken in studying the theoretical side of pulp making. Let- 
ters received from students indicate that the course is very help- 
ful. Exclusive of a class.of 39 at Nekoosa, Wisconsin, enrollments 
at present average about 8 members per month. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. Inquiries have been re- 
ceived seeking to extend the idea to other papermaking centers 
in which the University Extension facilities and the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory will be used. By publicity the work can be ex- 
tended much above its present range to the capacity of the Lab- 
oratory, which undertakes the grading of the papers returned by the 
student to the University Extension Office. 

Funds. Forest service to cover costs in excess of fees re- 
ceived from students. These fees are prorated between the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the University of Wisconsin on a basis 
of the respective costs to these institutions. 

Project L-168-2J12. The Utilization of Semi-cooked Jack 

Pine for Container Board. 
‘ Scope of Work. To determine the possibility of producing 
material for high-grade container board from jack pine using a small 
amount of chemical with a view of eliminating alkali recovery. To 
extend this method to include generally all wood waste, especially 
that from lumber mills using coniferous woods. 

Status June 30, 1923. A product™has been produced of suffi- 
cient worth to interest a co-operator. Tests already made indi- 
cate that this semi-kraft pulp may be used in container board in 
addition to or as a substitute for steamed groundwood. This will 
furnish an outlet for lumber mill waste, especially that from conif- 
erous woods, which can not be used economically by other methods. 
Tests have been made on shredding the semi-kraft pulp by means of 
a swing-hammer pulverizer. 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. Further tests will be 
made, some of them in the mill of the co-operating organization, 
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in which different types of shredders and refining engines w'!l be 
used. Should developments warrant, other woods will probab!y be 
used for comparison with jack pine. 

Funds. . Commercial Co-operative. 

Project L-241. Ethyl Alcohol from Waste Sulphite Liquor. 

Scope of Work. To determine the conditions that will pro- 
duce a maximum yield of sugar and a minimum loss of pulp when 
wood is digested by the sulphite process. An effort is also being 
made to find a relationship between the sugars produced ‘and the 
cellulose under various conditions of cooking. 

Status June 30, 1923. Two series of experiments have been 
completed, one on white spruce cooked by the Mitscherlich process 
and one on jack pine cooked by the Ritter-Kellner process. A 
second series on white spruce is now under way but will not be 
completed by the end of the fiscal year. It is found that free SO, 
has the greatest effect upon sugar production and that the cellulose 
destroyed may be measured at least qualitatively by the sugars pro- 
duced. Since a relationship exists between the sugars formed and 
the cellulose removed the determination of sugars during the cook- 
ing process gives a convenient means of following and controlling 
the reaction. 


Publications. 


“Sugar Formation in a Sulphite Digester’—Jour. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem., 14, 93 (1922). 

Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. The relationship between 
sugars and cellulose should be more carefully investigated in order 
to secure a quantitative determination of the cellulose throughout 
the cooking process. The investigation of the sugar formation in 
the Ritter-Kellner now under way should be completed early in the 
next fiscal year. 

Funds. Forest Service. 

Project L-254. Pulp and Pulpwood Decay. 

Scope of Work. The pathological aspects of the problem 
involve a study of the fungi causing the molding and rotting of 
wood pulp and pulpwood, and the working out of methods for 
the preservation of pulp and pulpwood under commercial conditions. 

Status June 30, 1923. The board preliminary study of fungi 
causing deterioration of wood pulp and pulpwood has been com- 
pleted and the results incorporated in a manuscript prepared for 
publication as a Department Bulletin. 

Since the completion of the preliminary study, seventeen chemi- 
cals have been applied to groundwood pulp in various concentra- 
tions. The treated pulp was placed in the humidity house for 12 
or more months. The pulp was examined at the end of six months. 
Borax (48 Ibs. per ton), sodium dichromate (16 Ibs. per ton), 
sodium dinitrophenolate (4 Ibs. per ton), sodium fluoride (48 lbs. 
per ton), sodium monophosphate (80 Ibs. per ton), dichlorobenzene 
(48 Ibs. per ton) and equal parts cymene and naphthalene (4 Ibs. 
per ton) were effective for this period. The cymene and naphthalene 
mixture had not been tested before and the results obtained with it 
are very promising. 

One mill is applying sodium fluoride and cymene-naphthalene mix- 
ture to several tons of pulp. 


Publications 


“Some Observations on the Deterioration of Wood and Wood 
Pulp”—By Otto Kress, C. J. Humphrey and C. Audrey Richards. 
The Paper Industry, October, 1919. 

“Additional Notes on Progress in Study of Wood and Wood 
Pulp Infection and Decay”—By Otto Kress and C. J. Humphrey. 
Paper Trade Journal. 18 N. 1920. 

“Pulp and Pulpwood Decay”—By C. J. Humphrey and C. A. 
Richards. P. & P. Assoc. Circ. 2 Jl. 1921. P. and P. Mag. of Can., 
1930; 781-784, 28 Ji., 1921. Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News, 
4428; 16, 18, 20, 40, 9 Ji. 1921. 

“Destruction of Wood Pulp by Fungi’—By Otto Kress, C. J. 
Humphrey, and C. A. Richards, P. and P. Mag. of Can., 16; 1919. 
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Plans for Work During F. Y. 1924. A study will be made of 
the effect of chlorination on spores of molds and wood-destroying 
fungi. One mill has made plans to chlorinate the water used dur- 
ing the time it is storing pulp. Pathological analysis of the water 
is to be made both before and after chlorination. Since it is thought 
that much of the infection of pulp comes from water used in its 
manufacture, the chlorination of the water should have the same 
effect as the application of a preservative. 

The same company is applying sodium fluoride and cymene- 
naphthalene mixture to several hundred tons of pulp. This pulp is 
to be piled on different types of platforms, indoors and outdoors. 

Careful attention will be given to all the details of the work. 
Observations will be made both when the pulp is being treated and 
stored and when the piles are being torn down. 

Further work will be done on the decay of pulpwood which 
will involve field and laboratory work in co-operation with inter- 
ested companies. 

Funds. Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest Service, and Com- 
mercial Co-operative. 

Forestry officials, association secretaries, editors, and others con- 
cerned with problems of wood utilization are requested to familiar- 
ize themselves with this program in order that they may fully 
avail themselves of the information obtained by the Laboratory, 
make suggestions concerning future work, and take advantage of 
opportunities for co-operative investigations related to the regular 
program of requiring the Laboratory's facilities. 

Further information regarding any of the work may be ob- 
tained on application to the Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


The Action of the Beater, by Dr. Sigurd Smith 


Not since Beadle and Stevens’ Theory and Practice of Beating. 
published in England in 1908, has there been a work in English of 
such importance to papermakers. 

This book is translated from the German by Major Renold Marx, 
who is well known to many in Canada and the United States and its 
publication in English is due to the initiative of the British Technical 
Section. 

In very many mills in this country the beater is either practically 
unknown or if operating is performing its function only to the slight- 
est degree. To a very large extent indeed, although dignified by 
the ancient name, it is relegated to the position of a pulping and 
mixing apparatus, and the mechanical preparation of the stock, after 
being reduced to a pulp, is limited to the treatment it receives in 
the jordan. In Doctor Smith’s work we see the beater again rec- 
ognized, as C. F. Cross says in his foreword, as “the pivot of the 
mill and the beating preparation of the fibrous raw material is the 
papermaking operation.” 

Doctor Smith’s statement of the origin of the work reminds us 
of Joughins in Leacock’s Behind the Beyond, who started to saw a 
board for a table at a Sunday school picnic and found that the saw 
was dull and required sharpening. Joughins disappeared and some 
time later was found in a nearby city studying the design and con- 
struction of carpenters’ tools. In Doctor Smith’s case he required 
twice the output of beaten stock and decided to design a beater that 
would do twice the work in the same space. The absence of any 
theory of the action of the beater was soon manifest and the long 
series of investigations was undertaken, covering several years, the 
results of which are given in his book. 

From the investigation was evolved the theory of “fibrage,” the 
attachment of the fibers to the beater bars and thereby being brought 
under direct milling action between the flybars and the bedplate. 
He has established that when working with thick consistencies good 
circulation is essential in- order. to secure large output from the 
beater although the output is not necessarily proportional to the 
rate of circulation. The beating action is a combination of short- 
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ening the fibers by the cutting action of the flybars and in “wet 
beating,” the crushing or tearing action between the surfaces of 
the bars. He points out that beating only occurs when the stock 
has been disintegrated and well broken. The corollary is that in 
mills where there is a shortage of beating capacity, a condition which 
applies to most of the miils in this country, the beaters should be 
provided with stock that had already been pulped by other apparatus. 

The extent to which the fiber is shortened is determined by 
microscopic measurement, while the wetness of the stock can be 
measured by the slowness tester. 

On first opening the book the algebraic formulz which aré well 
distributed, present rather a formidable appearance, but as one pro- 
ceeds to read it he finds that it is readable and easily understood 
although there is plenty in its contents well worthy of close and 
careful study. With the wide distribution the book is receiving it 
is to be expected that there will be a decided impetus to the study 
of beating along the lines indicated by Doctor Smith. 

Published under the auspices of the Technical Section of the 
Paper Makers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. Distributed 
in U. S. A. by the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 18 East Forty-first street, New York City; 212 pages, 52 
illustrations. $3.60. 


Transfers in TAPPI Membership 


The following members of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry have been transferred from Associate to full 
Membership : 

A. F. Allen, General Manager, Tidewater Paper Mills Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. D. Bertschy, Treasurer, Miamisburg Paper Company, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 

A. D. Coffin, President, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

B. D. Fuller, Vice President and Manager, Defiance Paper Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Tom Harvey, Manager, Gardner-Harvey Paper Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

I. J. Marcuse, Vice President and Secretary, Bedford Pulp and 
Paper Company, Richmond, Va. 

C. I. McNair, Jr., Secretary, Northwest Paper Company, Clo- 
quet, Minn. 

W. H. Savery, President, Shenandoah Pulp Company, Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. 

S. W. Simpson, General Superintendent, Allied Paper Mills, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

F. T. E. Sisson, Secretary and Manager, Racquette River Paper 
Company, Potsdam, N. Y. ; 


Canada’s Newsprint Export 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 29, 1923—The Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce has the following report from 
American Consul Dennison at Quebec in connection with Canada’s 
export trade in news print in relation to production: 

“Notwithstanding the large increase in Canadian production of 
news print for the first six months of 1923 as compared with pre- 
vious years, exports to countries other than the U.'S. A. and New 
Zealand have declined. In this connection it is interesting to note 
the increasing extent to which the United States is absorbing 
Canada’s production and presumably at the expense of her export 
business in other countries. In 1921, 914%4 per cent of the total 
came to the United States. This increased to 92 per cent in 1922 
and 97% per cent in the first half of 1923, leaving only 2%4 per 
cent for all other markets outside of Canada. The consumption in 
Canada is from 120,000 to 130,000 tons per annum, approximately 
90 per cent of production being ser.t abroad.” 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
_ Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Felts 


Use of the First Press Felt. Steve Chambers, Paper Mill 
47, No. 15, 18 (May 19, 1923). In order to maintain proper pro- 
duction on a high speed machine the first press felt should be both 
strong and open to allow the water to drain through rapidly. An 
apparently under-napped felt requires less washing than one having 
a full nap, for the fine particles of stock will adhere to the drawn 
off much of its openness, while the short-napped felt will not do 
out fibers of the felt, causing pinholes in the sheet and shutting 
this so readily. Running the felt slack while wetting so as to let it 
become taught through shrinking is not considered wise—A. P.-C. 


Comparison of Drier Felts. Mon. Papeterie Francaise 54, 83-84 
(Feb. 15, 1923). Brief outline of the relative merits and demerits 
of wool, cotton, and asbestos drier felts—-A. P.-C. 


Paper Making Felts. Jean Regnier. Papier 26, 65-70, 189-194, 
309-318, 437-445 (Jan., Feb, Mar. Apr., 1923). A detailed 
description of the manufacture of paper making felts, of the char- 
acteristic properties of the various kinds of felts (couch, press, 
drier, special), and of the care which they should be given and 
of the various causes of wear and deterioration to which they are 
subjected.—A. P.-C. 


Device for Allowing the Use of Last Press Felts Till Com- 
pletely Worn Without Removing from the Paper Machine. 
A. Nachtergael. Fr. pat. Papeterie 45, 343-344 (Apr. 10, 1923). A 
suitable drier is provided for the felt. It is claimed that this allows 
of appreciable reduction in the pressure at the presses with conse- 
quent increase in the life of the felt, better draining of the water 
through the felt with consequent increase in the dryness of the 
sheet entering the driers and decrease in steam consumption at the 
driers and increase in the life of the drier felts, decrease in loss of 
time owing to fewer stoppages of the machine, and possibility of 
increasing the speed of the machine and consequently increased 
output—A. P.-C. 


Cellulose and Lignin 


The Question of Determining Cellulose with Phenol. L. 
Kalb and V. Schoeller, Cellulosechemie 4, 37-40 (May 27, 1923). 
Phenol in the presence of small amounts of mineral acids readily 
dissolves the incrustations on plant fibers. The reaction is rapid at 
the water-bath temperature of 97° C. and the yields are constant. 
With the removal of lignin, a hydrolysis of certain polysaccharides 
in the plant material also occurs. The reaction is not suitable for 
determining the total carbohydrates, but under definite experimental 
conditions, besides removing the lignin, the hemicelluloses and 
pentosans can be separated. This procedure is superior to the 
drastic method of Konig. Compuwrative tests with spruce wood 
gave, in percentages of crude cellulose, 58 with the Cross and Bevan 
method, 48.3 with the phenol method, and 36.5 with the Konig 
method. Calculated on the pentosan-free basis, these cellulose per- 
centages were 52.2, 46.1 and 36.2 respectively. 75 per cent of the 
total pentosans in the wood are removed by the phenol method. 
It consists in the following: 4 g. of finely divided sample, after ex- 
traction with acetone and dried at 96° C. are placed in a large test 
tube with 50 g. of dry, fused phenol. For wood, enough concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is added to give 0.1% HCl content, based on the 
phenol, and the tube is placed in a water-bath for 1 hr. at 97° C. 
The mass is then added to a large quantity of water containing suf- 
ficient sodium hydroxide to neutralize the acid and dissolve the 
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phenolic compounds. The residue, after filtering, is washed with 
water, with dilute acetic acid, again with water and dried—J. L. P. 


The Reducing Power of Cellulose of Various Origins. M. N. 
Komaroff. Bumashnaia Promyshlenost (Russia), I, Nos. 2-3, 228- 
236 (Sept.-Dec., 1922). A review of the present knowledge relating 
to cellulose, the hemicelluloses and the compound celluloses. 
Miiller’s titrometric method used for the determination of the reduc- 
ing power of sugar has been tried and found satisfactory for use on 
cellulose. This method gives at once the “corrected copper value” of 
cellulose. The following data were collected from various author- 
ities: purified cotton, corrected copper value in per cent (A) -0.2 
to 1.8, hydrolysis number in percent (B) -2.7 to 3.3, unbleached sul- 
phite, A-0.5 to 2.0; B-3.5 to 6.0; bleached sulphite, A- 1.5 to 3.%, 
B-5.6 to 80; mercerized cotton, A-1.9, parchment from cotton, 
A-1.9 to 7.1, B- 17.6; Guignet cellulose, A - 10.76, B-7.26; Flech- 
sig’s amyloid, A -18.36, B-~2667; hydrocellulose, cotton and wood, 
A-3.6 to 88, B-6.6; oxycellulose, cotton and wood, A-5.8 to 
33.2; cotton dextrose, A- 160.2, The following were obtained by the 
author at the Government Paper Testing Station of Moscow: puri- 
fied cotton, copper value (A) - 0.51%; unbleached sulphite, imported, 
A-230; bleached sulphite, imported, A-2.75; unbleached soda, 
A-2.04; semi-bleached sulphite, domestic, A - 2.56; mercerized sul- 
phite, A-2.38; purified cotton, English, A - 1.44; same mercerized, 
A -1.05; sulphite, cooked with selenium, cook No. 1, A- 3.28; 
cook No. 2, A - 2.94; cook No. 3, A-3.55.—M. L. C. 


Hydrocellulose II. Decomposition of Cellulose by Oxalic 
Acid. Emil Heuser and Fritz Eisenring. Cellulosechemie 4, 
13-21 (Apr. 8, 1923); 4, 25-31 (Apr. 22, 1923). The yields of 
hydrocellulose, prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid accord- 
ing to Knoevenagel and Busch, decrease with the time, altho the 
solubility in sodium hydroxide is the same in all cases. The 
yield and reaction velocity are greatly influenced by the amount of 
water present: increase of moisture diminishes the yield of hydro- 
cellulose and brings about a progressive decomposition. Hydro- 
cellulose, when subjected to a secondary hydrolysis (with dilute sul- 
phuric acid), becomes much more reactive and is easily converted to 
glucose. The decomposition products of the primary hydrolysis 
(with hydrochloric acid) are only dextrines. Highly concentrated 
hydrochloric acid changes hydrocellulose quantitatively to glucose. 
Upon treating with sodium hydroxide, hydrocellulose goes into solu- 
tion as an alkali compound having the composition C,,H»Ow.2NaOH. 
Under definite conditions a hydrocellulose can be prepared from fis- 
cose by oxalic acid which is identical with the one prepared by hy- 
drochloric acid; under other conditions yields up to 65 per cent of 
glucose are obtained. The yield in glucose is limited owing to the 
formation of an isomeric oxymethyl-furfurol. Oxalic acid reacts 
with hydrocellulose to give larger quantities of these two substances, 
while with cellulose the yields are smaller. Oxalic acid will, how- 
ever, progressively decompose cellulose similar to mineral acids 
Lio. 

Calculation of True Lignin Values. Astrid Cleve v. Euler. 
Cellulosechemie 4, 21-22 (Apr. 8, 1923). Corrections are given for 
the previously published method of the author for calculating truce 
lignin values from empirical figures as obtained by the 72 per cent 
sulphuric acid method. The empirical value, based on the wood 
previously extracted with benzol and alcohol, is decreased by 37 
units to compensate for loss of acetyl groups and sulphur absorbed. 
The resulting figure is calculated to fat-, ash-, and protein-free wood 
dried at 102° C., but containing the alcohol-soluble lignin. To this is 
added the per cent of alcohol-soluble lignin, which has been cor- 
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rected to the same basis as the value in the preceding sentence. The 
average true lignin value of nine tests is given as 28.2 per cent. 
—j. L. P. 


Some Derivatives of Straw Lignin. F. Paschke. Cellulosechemie 
4, 31-32 (Apr. 22, 1923). Straw lignin boiled with aniline in the 
presence of oxalic acid gave a condensation product of the approx- 
imate formula C;,HN Ow. Lignin treated with sulphur and sodium 
sulphite gave a sulphur dyestuff of the formula C,H,SsO.. These 
reactions indicate that straw lignin has four methoxyl groups and 
probably four hydroxyl groups. Tanning experiments proved the 
aldehydic character of the lignin; spent liquor from a soda cook 
converted a hide into soft, brown leather ; waste sulphite liquor made 
alkaline by addition of soda, caused the hide to become very brittle. 
—jJ. L. P. 

Raw Materials 


Papermaking Tests with Various Plants from Indo-China. 
Vidal and Aribert. Congres Production Coloniale Marseille 1922, 
100-116. Rice Straw: The material, in 3 to 5 cm. lengths, was 
charged in a spherical rotating boiler, steamed 1 hr. at 1 to 2 at- 
mospheres pressure, cooked 5 hr. at 3 kg. per sq. cm. with 13 per 
cent caustic soda (on bone dry straw) as a 5° Bé. liquor, washed 
and defibered simultaneously using a fine-meshed washing drum, and 
bleached with 16 per cent of bleaching powder (as 4° Bé. liquor) 
giving 30 per cent of pulp containing some unbleached raw shives. 
After careful beating, owing to the fineness and softness of the 
fibers, it was engine sized and loaded with starch, and run on the 
paper machine with some trouble due to sticking at the presses, 
giving a sheet with the following characteristics: thickness 0.1 mm.., 
weight 88 g. per sq. m.; breaking length in machine direction 2,450 
m.; in cross direction 1,868 m.; average 2,159 m.; bursting strength 
0.950 kg.; folding resistance very low. It is especially suitable as a 
filler pulp like esparto. Imperata cylindrica, P. Beauv. (Jmperata 
arundinacea (Cyrill). (See Groud, Pulp & Paper 20, 2022, Dec. 21, 
1922; Paper Trade J. 75, No. 25, 57, Dec. 21, 1922. Bamboo: Nodes 
were removed and the internodes repeatedly put through a laboratory 
crusher until they were practically the same size as esparto, cut into 
5 to 6 cm. lengths, charged into a rotary boiler, steamed for 2 hr. 
at 1 to 2 kg. per sq. cm., cooked 7.5 hr. at 4 to 4.5 kg. per sq. cm. 
with 15 per cent of caustic soda at 6° Bé liquor, washed and de- 
fibered simultaneously, bleached with 16 per cent of bleaching powder 
and 0.3 per cent of sulphuric acid, and washed very thoroughly, 
giving a 40 per cent yield. It was beaten, engine sized and slightly 
loaded with starch, and run on the paper machine without any 
trouble giving a sheet with the following characteristics: thickness 
0.1 mm., weight 56 g. per sq. m., color light cream, formation slightly 
wild, breaking length in machine direction 3,357 m., in cross direction 
1,955 m., average 2,656 m., bursting strength 1.06 kg. It is soft and 
strong and would be suitable as a printing paper. The micrographic 
characteristics of all the pulps are described in detail—A. P.-C. 

Sugar Cane Bagasse and Rice Straw as Paper Stock. Hachiro 
Kumagawa and Kanchiki Shimomura. Paper 32, No. 2, 7-10 (May 
2, 1923). The sulphite method can give with bagasse a light yellow 
pulp which is difficult to bleach but the fibers of which are strong 
and have good felting qualities, giving a paper of excellent quality. 
By the sulphate process it is possible to prepare a highly bleached 
pulp in good yield from crude bagasse. The sulphite process is suit- 
able for the digestion of rice straw, the pulp containing about the 
same percentage of ash as the raw fiber (about 14 per cent). The 
ash content of the pulp does not interfere with its paper making 
qualities. Rice straw is much easier to pulp by the sulphate process 
than is bagasse. The pulp contains up to 12.5 per cent of ash, for 
which there may be two plausible explanations: either the combina- 
tion of the silicic acid and the cellulose matter of the straw is so 
strong that the action of the alkali is not strong enough to destroy 
it; or, more likely, the colloidal silicic acid dissolved in the waste 
liquor is so strongly absorbed by the pulp that it is not removed by 
ordinary washing. The ash can be reduced to 2 per cent by treat- 
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ment with dilute caustic soda. The ash acts as a good filler and is 
not detrimental to the quality of the paper—A. P.-C. 


Process for Treating Fibrous Materials for Paper Making. 
C. Weygang. Eng. pat. 1920, 185, June 16, 1921.—Fibrous materials, 
particularly wheat and oat straw, are steeped at ordinary temperature 
for 12 to 24 hr. or are boiled, preferably under low pressure, for 3 
to 6 hr. in a liquor prepared by adding 8 parts of an alkali salt, 
such as sodium carbonate or sulphate, to a thin paste containing 8 
parts of lime and 1 to 4 parts of a mineral or other crude oil. 
Afterwards the treated material is rinsed with water and converted 
into paper pulp by the usual method.—A. P.-C. 


Manufacture of Cotton Substitutes. B. Possaner von Ehren- 
thal. Eng. pat. 156,710, Jan. 7, 1921—Cotton suitable for the manu- 
facture of paper are obtained from various plants and waste such as 
linseed and hemp seed, straw, jute, reeds, nettles, potato haulm, wil- 
low bark, etc. The fibrous material is steeped for 3 to 6 days in 
water at 30 to 50° C. and allowed to ferment until incrusting sub- 
stances are partially decomposed. It is then thoroughly washed in 
water, hydrolyzed by treatment for several hours with dilute solu- 
tions containing free mineral acid or organic acids, or their acid 
salts, at temperatures not exceeding 40° C., washed free from acid, 
and afterwards treated with dilute solutions of alkalis at tempera- 
tures not exceeding 50° C. for one or several days, whereby the 
fibrous material is “opened up” into flexible fibers which are then 
thoroughly washed and dried at low temperature.—A. P.-C. 


Pulp from Sedges, Grasses and Cat-tails. Johann J. Gahler. 
Ger. pat. 370,347. Papierfabr. 21, 185-186 (Apr. 1, 1923). The plant 
materials are given a preliminary steaming and then subjected to a 
mechanical disintegration to separate the pith. Subsequently the raw 
fibers are ground in water to free the elementary fibers——J. L. P. 


Manufacture of Paper. Verwertung inlandischer Produkte. 
Ger. pat. 370,421. Papierfabr. 21, 186 (Apr. 1, 1923). The root 
fibers of aquatic reeds and cat-tails are used for the manufacture of 
paper. The starch in the root fibers is used for sizing.—J. L. P. 


Production of Pulp for the Manufacture of Paper. 
Eggers and Adolf Burlin. Ger. pat. 375,034. Papierfabr. 21, 263- 
264 (May 13, 1923). Comminuted stalks and leaves of lupines, as 
well as pods and shells of vegetables, are cooked under 2 to 3 at- 
mospheres pressure with 2 per cent sodium hydroxide solution and 
afterwards treated with a 4 to 6 per cent chloride of lime solution 
and a sodium carbonate solution.—J. L. P. 


Heinrich 


Paper and Cardboard from Peat. A. Lambrette. Papeterie 
44, 781-786 (Sept. 10, 1922) ; 921-925 (Oct. 25, 1922) ; 962-969 (Nov. 
10, 1922); 1073 (Dec. 10, 1922); 1109-1113 (Dec. 25, 1922); 45, 
19-22 (Jan. 10, 1923); 158-165 (Feb. 25, 1923) ; 314-318 (Apr. 10, 
1923). A discussion of the economic possibilities of using various 
grades of peat for the manufacture of pulp and paper, with a des- 
créption of a large number of experiments on a semi-commercial 
scale carried out with alkaline, acid and mixed processes of treat- 
ment, and a description of the products obtained—A. P.-C. 


Cost of Deinked Newspaper. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 21, 58 
(May 24, 1923). Figures obtained in a mill deinking 40 tons of 
newspaper stock a day showed a cost of $32 for producing one ton 
of deinked newspaper pulp.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Pulp from Flax Tow. R. E. Rindfusz and V. Voorhees. 
U. S. pat. 1,430,115, Sept. 26, 1922. A high grade paper pulp is 
prepared by cooking tow under pressure with the lime solution to 
soften the shive material, removing the alkaline solution and treat- 
ing the material with nitric, hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and com- 
pleting the removal of the ligneous shive material by another alkaline 
treatment.—A, P.-C. 


Deinking Waste Paper. T. Jespersen assignor to Lincoln 
Trust Company. U. S. pat. 1,424,411, Aug. 1, 1922. Printer’s ink 
containing a mineral oil vehicle is removed from paper by the action 
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Ae Discussion of the Reactions of Papermaking: Jessie 

. inor. 

Anti-Friction Bearings: G. H. Spencer. 

Bibliography of Papermaking for 1922: C. J. West and A. Papineau- 

ture. 

Chang of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Processes: S. D. Wells and 
others 

Chemistry of the Sulphite Process: R. N. Miller and W. H. Swanson. 

Discussion of papers. 

Drying and Conditioning of Coated Paper: J. O. Ross. 

Effect of Atmospheric Humidity on Paper Tests: P. L. Houston and 
H. S. Kirkwood. 

Efficiency of Paper Drying: S. B. Jones and W. F. Goldsmith. 

Evaporation of Spent Liquors: G. K. Spence. 

Lake Color Manufacture: H. H. Holden. 

Methods of Establishing Wage Rates and Determining Promotions: 
H. P. Carruth. 

Papers on various subjects: 

Paper testing; several papers. 

Reports of committees. 

Steam Economy in Pulp and Paper Mills: E. P. Gleason. 

Steam Flowmeters on Sulphite Digesters: W. H. Kraske. 

Study of Papermaking Materials: A. B. Green. 

Use of White Water in Mechanical Pulp Mills: W. E. Brawn. 

Ventilation of Machine Rooms: J. O. Ross. 

Waste in the Industry: R. B. Wolf and G. D. Bearce. 

White Water Losses and their Correction. 

Utilization of Barking Drum Waste. 

Reduction of Broke ses. 
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of a sodium silicate solution with or without the addition of slaked 
lime.—A. P.-C, 


Material for Paper Manufacture. S. Kawamura. Jpn. pat. 
38,450, Apr. 15, 1921. Cortex of the mulberry tree and other trees 
are decomposed with reducing bacteria having the power of decom- 
posing pectin, such as B. pectinoborus, etc.—A. P.-C. 


Pulp from the Mulberry Tree. J. Takamura and H. Michioka. 
Jpn. pat. 38,491, Apr. 23, 1921. Branches and twigs of the mulberry 
tree are crushed mechanically, immersed in a mixture of wash water 
from rice and sodium carbonate solution, treated with vinegar or 
dilute acetic acid in a closed vessel, steamed, and boiled with caustic 
soda solution. A good pulp in 62 per cent to 65 per cent yield is 
produced.—A. P.-C. 


Pulp from Pine Tree Leaves. T. Tabe and Y. Tabe. Jpn. 
pat. 38,602, May 9, 1921. Leaves of pine tree are immersed in a 
0.2 per cent to 0.5 per cent slaked lime solution, boiled, beaten, and 
boiled in a closed vessel, a mixture of 0.07 per cent to 0.1 per cent 
sulphur dioxide, air and carbon dioxide is introduced under a pres- 
sure of 30 to 40 Ib., the pulp is beaten and bleached.—A. P.-C. 


Apparatus for Disintegrating and Deinking Waste Paper. 
M. C. J. Billingham. U. S. pat. 1,420,362, June 20, 1922—The 
printed stock is injected upwardly through a vertical nozzle against 
a perforated baffle which effects disintegration —A. P.-C. 


Paper from Cedar Bark. R. Kajimura. Jpn. pat. 37,641, 
Dec. 11, 1920—37.5 kg. of cedar bark are boiled with 4 Ib. of caustic 
soda, 1 Ib. soda ash, 1.5 kg. of lime and water, for 3 hr. The prod- 
uct is beaten and manufactured into paper without washing and 
sizing.—A. P.-C. 


Recovering Constituents of Waste Bituminous Felt Products. 
L. Kirschbraun, U. S. pat. 1,417,840, May 30, 1922—The material 
is mechanically disintegrated in the presence of a hot emulsifying 
agent such as clay and water which serves to soften the material and 
reduce it to a uniform pulp.—A. P.-C. 


The Conversion of Fibrous Raw Material to Pulp and Textile 
Fibers. Carl G. Schwalbe. Zellstoff u. Papier 4, 73-76 (Apr., 
1923). A general article on the chemical processes involved in the 
manufacture of pulp or textile fibers from seed fibers, bast fibers, 
grass and wood. The methods in which chlorine is used are re- 
viewed. A commercially useful fibrous raw material must contain 
at least 30 per cent cellulose; it should not be bulky and should be 
easy to collect. A plea is made for the application of the principles 
of colloid chemistry to the study of the chemical problems connected 
with the industry —J. L. P. 


The Economical Utilization of Old Paper. Anon. Papier- 
fabr. 21, 177-180 (Apr. 1, 1923); 21, 189-191 (Apr. 8, 1923). A 
general article on the subject—J, L. P. 


S. D. Warren Beginning Classes 


Arrangements are now being made in many paper mill centers 
for resumption of classes in paper technology as well as for study 
centers for those engaged in correspondence courses on pulp and 
paper. Orders have just been received from S. D. Warren Com- 
pany for twenty copies of Vol. II, in preparation for the classes 
that are carried on at Cumberland Mills, Me., and which will be- 
gin early in September. 

Those starting classes this year should prepare at once for them. 
The Technical Association will be glad to assist in every way pos- 
sible as well as to give the benefit of the past experience of other 
mills on foremanship training, correspondence courses and study 
classes. 

With the first three volumes of the textbooks on Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper, the fourth volume which will be issued in Oc- 
tober and The Action of the Beater by Sigurd Smith, there is 
valuable material for the year’s study. 
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It has been said, that if the Federal laws relating to income and 
excess profits taxes were applied literally to all cases, a great 
hardship and injustice would sometimes be occasioned taxpayers. 
Nobody should be expected to pay taxes in excess of that paid by 
others in the same business or industry, and it would appear that 
this was not the intent of Congress, inasmuch as two sections in the 
laws of the different years namely, sections 210 and 328, were in- 
cluded to provide means for relief in those cases in which a fair 
and just “invested capital” could not be determined. If the income 
were derived from exceptional sources, or was earned under ab- 
normal conditions, or all capital which should be excluded under 
the strict interpretation of the act, the former section was included 
under the act of 1917, and the latter conditions the provisions for 
subsequent years. These sections cover four classes of taxpayers: 


1—Those in which the Commissioner is unable to determine the 
invested capital as provided in section 326. 
—Foreign corporations. 


Where property has been turned in for stocks and bonds, and 
the commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the 
respective values of the several classes of property at 
the time of payment, or to distinguish the classes of prop- 
erty paid in for stocks and bonds respectively. 

4—Where the tax if determined without the benefit of the relief 
sections is out of proportion with that paid by other 
representative corporations, whose invested capital can 
be satisfactorily determined, and which are similarly 
placed as regards gross income, net income, profits, capi- 
tal and other relevant circumstances. 


2 


w 


Where Abnormal Conditions Prevail 


The most important of course of these classes, is the last named, 
and the very essence of the relief provisions applicable to this class 
is the presence of abnormal conditions, affecting either capital or 
income or both. The combination of abnormal conditions and a 
tax higher than that paid by representative corporations under 
similar conditions, determines whether or not a specific taxpayer is 
entitled to the benefits of these sections. ' 

What is meant by abnormal conditions? The: law limits the 
definition of invested capital to “paid in” capital and “earned sur- 
plus.” although there are numerous corporations in this country 
which have been in existence a great many years, and have ac- 
quircd their assets, particularly Real Estate when costs and realty 
values were low. Many such corporations were established in small 
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but growing towns, which have passed through a period of rapid 
development and growth, typical of American industrial cities. In 
many cases, as time passed, the value of the property of such cor- 
porations increased considerably. When preparing Balance Sheets 
for their bankers’ consideration, or for their stockholders, naturally 
these corporations have included their assets at their present value, 
such values being recognized by financial institutions when lending 
money. The fact that these values are actually used in earned 
profits, is not recognized in the sections of the Federal acts relat- 
ing to the computing of “invested capital.” 

A corporation may have purchased its entire plant at a bank- 
ruptcy or forecloseure sale, or acquired it in some other way, at a 
price substantially less than its real value, so that there may be a 
great difference between the cost and the value, but regardless of 
the amount such values are excluded in computing invested capital, 
even though they form a very substantial and real basis when 
borrowing money, which the corporation used and with which its 
profits subject to tax are earned. 

A corporation perhaps was formerly operated as a partnership 
or may have been reorganized by its former stockholders. Per- 
haps the stockholders of such corporations did not want to hold a 
large amount of stock, but preferred a small company, since the 
relative share in a small company is just as great as in a large one. 
In such cases the new corporation may acquire the assets of its 
predecessor at a purchase price materially less than the real value. 
This may be carried to extremes, so that really valuable assets are 
carried on the books at a nominal figure. When computing their 
Federal taxes, these corporations of course, find that the actual 
present values of their assets are not considered in computing 
“invested capital” for tax purposes, but only the amount actually 
paid either in cash or stock, for such assets. It may be that large 
amounts have been spent in advertising for the purpose of building 
up a valuable “goodwill,” or establishing a Trademark or copy- 
right name, and it is quite possible that the actual money value of 
goodwill or trademark built up in this manner, is larger than the 
amount spent in building up this value, but even though the good- 
will thus established is a real and valuable assets, it cannot be in- 
cluded in “invested capital.” 


Computing Invested Capital 


The point here is not to suggest that advertising expense should 
be capitalized, but that the expenditure of large sums for this pur- 
pose in years antedating the application of the excess profits and 
war profits taxes, may very well be considered as an abnormal con- 
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dition, because the beneficial results of this expense are direct sales 
to customers secured by such advertising without further solicita- 
tion or cost. 

Many corporations have to borrow large sums of money to meet 
unusual demands for merchandise, in cases where the normal re- 
sources namely, “paid in” and “earned capital” have been insufficient 
to meet the demands of the business. In these cases loans are 
contracted instead of increasing the capitalization of the corporation 
by selling stock. Many taxpayers foresaw that on the return of 
normal business they would be greatly injured unless they expanded 
their business and took care of their customers; and further, to do 
this by borrowing money, because they knew when normal con- 
ditions returned they would not need and could not profitably use 
the additional capital. In some cases officers of the company en- 
dorsed their company’s paper, in order to assist in meeting these 
abnormal conditions. The act says specifically, that borrowed money 
cannot be included in invested capital, but the fact is, that bor- 
rowed money and particularly money borrowed upon personal en- 
dorsement, thus constituting an abnormal procedure, is a circum- 
stance tending to bring a taxpayer within the purview of the re- 
lief, sections. 

These are a few of the ways in which a corporation may earn 
income from capital use in its business and still be unable, because 
of legal limitations, to take this capital into consideration when 
computing its “invested capital,” in accordance with the law. There 
are several conditions which may be considered as abnormal con- 
ditions affecting income. Suppose an officer in a corporation carry- 
ing life insurance in favor of the corporation for purely business 
purposes should die, the insurance collected by the corporation would 
be income from an unusual source, and could not be considered as 
having been received as the result of the employment of capital. 

In many corporations the capital stock is held closely and control 
being in the hands of the officers of the corporation. In such cases 
it often happens that these officers prefer to receive their remuner- 
ation in the form of dividends rather than salaries. This is an ab- 
normal condition, because the amount shown for officers’ salaries 
in the profit and loss statements of these corporations, is consider- 
ably less than the amount shown for other corporations whose 
officers do not hold large amounts of stock. 


Considering Fire Insurance 


In other words, these corporations really show larger profits out 
of which dividends are paid, than they earn, because they did not 
take into consideration the value of the time spent by their officers 
in carrying on the corporation’s business. Such corporations have 
to pay much heavier Federal Taxes than would be necessary if its 
officers were paid a reasonable salary. 

Another abnormal condition which must sometimes be taken into 
consideration, has to do with fire insurance. For instance, suppose 
the company was incorporated in 1900 and erected a factory at an 
initial cost of $100,000. In 1918 this factory having been well taken 
care of had a present value of $250,000 and was insured for this 
amount, when a fire took place for which the company collected 
$150,000 from the insurance company, then, through the receipt of 
fire insurance the taxpayer had actually earned $50,000, but the ab- 
normal condition would be the fact, that the amount of profit made 
by the adjustment of fire loss was actually earned during the period 
1900 to 1918, and should by no means be considered as having been 
earned during the taxable year 1918, although the recipient must 
report it as income for that year. 

Again, in the case of a lamp purchased at a bankruptcy or fore- 
closure sale at a price much below its real value, and later sold at 
a profit, this profit would of course be one on a capital asset trans- 
action, and would certainly create an abnormal condition affecting 
income. 

The following is an example showing the application of the re- 
lief sections of a taxpayer who has abnormal conditions affecting 
capital and income, as compared with a representative taxpayer who 
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does not have abnormal conditions in either capital or incotue. 
Suppose corporation “A” was incorporated in 1908 with a moderate 
capitalization and built its plant and installed its equipment at a 
price which included commissions to contractors and profits on ma- 
terial. Corporation “A” had a prosperous career during the pre-war 
years of 1911, 1912 and 1913, when it made good profits. When re- 
pairs and alterations were made on factory-and other buildings, they 
were properly capitalized, as there were a large number of stock- 
holders and the officers owned only a relatively small amount of 
stock personally, they drew substantial salaries for their services. 
In 1917 the stockholders of the company knowing that a period of 
prosperity and expansion was at an end, decided to increase the 
capital stock, so that during 1917 and the following years they had 
ample funds and did not have to borrow money. In this case there 


were no abnormal conditions present affecting either the capital or 
the income. 


Where Relief Sections Apply 


Now take Corporation “B,” formed in the same year 1908, with 
an extremely low capitalization. It built substantial buildings but 
used cheap labor and materials taken from its own stock, and paid 
no profits to contractors because its officers were able to supervise 
the work. The stockholders and officers also left substantial credit 
balance with it, and the latter drew nominal salaries, because they 
preferred to take their remuneration in the form of dividends on 
their stock. Before the period of expansion in 1917 set in, Corpora- 
tion “B” purchased additional factory buildings at a bankruptcy sale 
for a small percentage of their actual worth. During the pre-war 
years it had a very hard time, being unable to make any substan- 
tial profits. Repairs and alterations were charged off as expense 
instead of being capitahzed. When the business began to increase 
and grew very profitably in 1917, Corporation “B” did not increase 
its capitalization as Corporation “A” did, but borrowed large sums 
of money for working capital, also secured further sums through 
the personal endorsement of its negotiable paper by its officers and 
stockholders. 

During the period of high income, excess and war profits taxes 
beginning in 1917, Corporation “B” was obliged to pay a tax sev- 
eral times as large as that required by Corporation “A.” Since 
the war profits and excess profits taxes are primarily a tax on 
income earned from “invested capital,” Corporation “A” with its 
large invested capital, its extensive plant, good business record 
during pre-war years and increases of capital, was not obliged to 
borrow money for working capital, and therefore was in a strong 
position from the point of view of Federal taxation, having capi- 
talized everything possible. On the other hand, corporation “B” 
having a lower capital stock, with an extensive plant, and with 
large borrowings, also a bad pre-war business record, and having 
charged off everything possible instead of capitalizing it, was in 
a very weak position from this point of view, so that although 
the amount of business done by it was no larger than that done 
by Corporation “A,” and although its income was no larger than 
the income of Corporation “A,” yet on account of the abnormal- 
ities mentioned above, Corporation “B” was at a tremendous dis- 
advantage, both with regard to the amount of dividends which 
could be paid to its stockholders and with regard to meeting the 
competition of such firms as Corporation “A.” 

This is one of these instances which the Relief Sections of the 
act were intended to meet, and Corporation “B” by fully setting 
forth all the above stated abnormal conditions, can secure the bene- 
fit of the Relief Sections, and the endeavor of the Department will 
be to equalize the tax in such a way, as to put Corporation “L” 
on an equality with other representative concerns. 


Many Overlook Available Relief 


The foregoing of course is an extreme case, and probably few 
taxpayers have had to contend with so many abnormalities, but at 
the same time there is undoubtedly in many cases a valid legal 
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right to the benefit of these Relief Sections which has not been 
exercized. 

These are a few typical illustrations of the manner in which 
abnormal or unusual conditions may cause a corporation to pay a 
tax out of all proportion to its income, and one which is larger 
than that paid by other corporations in a similar line of business, 
and having about the same income. There are of course, other 
situations which exist and which may bring the taxpayer within 
the purview of the Relief Sections. It was not the intention of 
Congress to put a taxpayer at a disadvantage in meeting competi- 
tion, or to work upon him a greater hardship than that suffered 
by a competitor. Nobody wants to budget taxes by making unfair 
returns, but at the same time, nobody is required to pay heavy 
taxes because of abnormal conditions over which it had no control. 


Canada’s News Print Exports Grow 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association has issued the fol- 
lowing report on the production and export of news print paper: 

The production of news print in Canada during the first six 
months of 1923 has reached a total hitherto unapproached for any 
similar period. Up to the end of June, Canadian mills manufactured 
619,802 tons of newsprint paper which represents a daily average 
production of 3,973 tons or about 470 tons more than the daily 
average throughout 1922. This tremendous increase is due largely 
to the addition of new machines to the productive capacity of the 
mills but also reflects an increased efficiency of operation and the 
speeding up of existing machines. 

A comparison of the production figures for the first half of this 
year with those for corresponding periods of previous years shows 
that production was 20 per cent greater than in 1922; 66 per cent 
greater than in 1921, and 39 per cent greater than in 1920. The pro- 
duction figures for the years from 1920 are as follows: 


Other new machines are scheduled to come into operation before 
the end of the year and with the recently installed machines getting 
into full production it is expected that the production for the second 
half of this year will surpass that for the first six months by a con- 
siderable amount. On this basis, it is probable that the Canadian 
mills in 1923 will produce well over 1,250,000 tons of newsprint. 
When it is recalled that the total production in 1913 was only 350,- 
000 tons, the magnitude of the development in this branch of indus- 
try during the past ten years will be appreciated. 


Mohawk Paper Makers to Run Gilbert Mills 


WaterForb, N. Y., August 27, 1923.—The mills of the Frank Gil- 
bert Paper Company, one located here and the other in Cohoes 
under an order of the United States District Court, are now to be 
operated by the Mohawk Paper Makers, Incorporated. Harry I. 
Prankard, a resident of Waterford, is president of this corpora- 
tion. Mr. Prankard was formerly president of the Gilbert paper 
mills, and after the mills were taken over by the Hercules Paper 
Company he began suit against the corporation to recover owner- 
ship of the local plants. It was the contention of Mr. Prankard 
that the consolidation of the local mills with the Hercules Com- 
pany was brought about through misrepresentation and fraud. 

The recent court order is the termination of a series of litigations 
commenced in February, 1921, to recover the Gilbert mills from the 
Hercules Paper corporation. In these actions Mr. Prankard charged 
that the controlling interest in the Gilbert Paper Company had been 
cbtained in December, 1919, by the Hercules corporation by means 
cf misrepresentations with regard to that company and its assets, 
2nd he demanded a return of the Gilbert mills to him. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., have removed their offices 
from 50 East 42nd street, New York, to 342 Madison avenue, New 
York. 

* x x 

Tom W. Cole, well known in the paper trade, has joined the New 
York sales organization of Melby, Kuttroff & Co., Inc., located at 
66 Beaver street, New York. 

x * x 

Melby, Kuttroff & Co., Inc., of 66 Beaver street. New York, 
importers of paper, have opened a sales office at 121 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, for the purpose of serving the paper mer- 
chants in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Southern territory. 

“es @ 


Joseph L. Cannen, organizer of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Pulp and Sulphite Workers, has announced arrangements 
for a general mass meeting of square box maker girls on Sep- 
tember 6 at Ukranian Hall, 6th street between 2nd and 3rd ave- 
nues, to perfect plans to join all round box maker girls in a gen- 
eral strike. He said that there are about 7,000 square box maker 
girls in the city and that following the general meeting of the 
square box makers there will be a general mass meeting of all 
paper box makers in the city to complete the general strike plans. 


Defines Standard News Print 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 29, 1923.—After a month of delay 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon today defined the term standard 
news print as follows: 

“As a result of an investigation conducted by the Department 
and the conclusions reached, standard news print paper as covered 
in paragraph 1672 of the Free List of the Tariff Act of 1922 is 
hereby defined as consisting of mechanically groundwood pulp and 
chemical wood pulp or sulphite containing not in excess of 30 per 
cent of sulphite and varying in weight not more than 10 per cent 
from 32 pounds to each 500 sheets of 24 x 36. This definition is 
applicable to news print paper without regard to the color thereof.” 


Perfects Binder Board Process 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KALAMAzoO, Mich., August 27, 1923.—The Ford Motor Company 
has perfected a process whereby it has produced a binder board of 
good quality from hard wood pulp. Experiments have been in 
progress for several months at the company’s River Rouge. board 
mill. 

Material for the pulp is largely hard wood chips and waste from 
the body building plant and consists of maple, oak, ash and other 
hard woods. This scrap lumber goes into a great machine where it 
is chipped and then carried by suction pipes to an immense digester. 
Each batch consists of about 18,000 pounds of hard wood chips. To 
these are added 4,500 gallons of a caustic soda solution and is al- 
lowed to cook for several hours. It then passes through the washers 
and a wet machine, being thus pressed into a board 0.75 to .30 of 
an inch in thickness, suitable for reinforced work in body building. 


Garvan Buys Burnside Plant 


HotyoxeE, Mass., August 27, 1923—Thomas F. Garvan of Hart- 
ford has purchased from the trustee in bankruptcy for the Burn- 
side Tissue Mills the entire property of the plant. 

The price paid is said to be $75,000. The property, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the most desirable mill sites in town, has been 
operated as a paper mill for more than 60 years and during the 
past four years by N. G. Reid. 


Cost SECTION 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending June 30, 1923, and for the Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1923, as Compared with. 
Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


ParPER AND MANUFACTURES OF 


Paper, 


Printin 
Stan 
All other 


papers— 
rd news print 


Grease proof and waterproof pepee Re. 


Wrapping paper 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc 
Surface coated 


Ip boards.in rolls 
Other paper boards, n. . 
Cigarette paper, cigarete books and 
covers 
Photographic paper 
Hanging paper 


Decalcomania, not printed.. 


Rags for paper stock Ibs. 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc. .lbs. 
Old rope and all other paper stock.Ibs. 


Mechanically ground 

Chemical wood — 
Sulphite, unbleached 
Sulphite, bleached 


Total sulphite 


Imported from— 
Finland 


Soda pulp 


Sulphate pulp, unbleached 
Imported from— 

Finland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Canada ‘ 

Other countries............. 


Sulphate pulp, bleached 
Other pulp 


Color lakes 

Indigo— 
Natural 
Synthetic 
Dyes, colors, 

Colors or dyes, 


stains, 
n. e. 
acids, 


Colors, dyes, stains, color 


and color bases, n. 


Imported from— 
yermany 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 

Casein or lactarene 


Kaolin, china, and paper clay....tons. 


Rough 
Peeled 


except printed matter (total). 


n. ¢ s Ibs. . 
-Dut. 
bs. . Dut. 
. Dut. 
bs. . Dut. 
. .Dut. 


.. Dut. 
. -Dut. 


Ibs. . Dut. 
. Dut. 
. .Dut. 
.-Free 


. f tons.. 
) tons. . 


bcniddeseveresehsesed Cord. 


.Free 
.Free 
.Free 


Dut. 


. Free 


Cord. .Free 


1July to Sept. 21. 
*Beginning Sept. 22. 


19 


Quantity 


168,673,627 
131,847 


10,495,994 
15,180,410 


14,242 


24,678 
14,436 


39,114 


17,305 


25,519 
48,121 
8,723 


$7,024,470 


401,454 


2,515, 355 


IMPORTS—PAPER. 


June — 


—_— 192 
Value ~~ Quantity Value 


$9,710,883 


5,889,695 8,090,355 
84,523 
37,139 

305,905 
62,605 
30,954 
79,528 


220,795 
43,797 


353,210 
24,883 
30,309 

6,068 

340,812 


125,920 


7,756,174 
1,657,561 


1,179,608 
116,024 
567,084 


300,471 
49,130 
73,138 
11,213 

291,868 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK 
230,595 
359,621 


30,450,715 
3,625,091 
8,621,268 


$59,843 
133,410 
422,798 


WOOD PULP 


16,791 568,534 


1,239,408 
1,275,947 


43,840 
24,084 


67,924 


4,410 


7,936 
4,344 
20,104 
25,596 


354,885 
1,405,073 
1,937,255 

644,058 


1,457,006 


67,609 
7,659 
589,472 


19 
Quantity 


50,643,659 


2,345,975 


196,365,058 
139,754,129 


207,090 


312,475 
146,669 


459,144 





1297485 
12,087 
69,157 


370,303 
330,737 


80,744 
18,137 


2,095,583 


203,962 30,852 


PULPWOOD. 


193,116 


om, 


Value 


$81,624,958 


71,382,737 


1,306,794 


serene 


3,799,793 
410,065 
464,038 

97,486 
2,748,773 


2,939,055 
3,121,612 


5,484,945 


17,373,466 
12,732,723 


30,106,189 


2,044,957 


7~Twelve Months Ended June 30—, 
—— 1922 


Quantity 


2,369,370,366 
12,462,250 
22,215,289 
85,650,843 
22,631,643 
1,002,122 
71,504,408 


67,148,750 
918,797,366 


379,608,958 
*126,466,590 
141,104,795 


244,491 


499,617 
253,905 


753,522 


62,975 
75,314 
264,803 
305,521 
44,909 


21,066 
269,493 


18,720 
8,686 
103,044 
138,283 
760 
26,376 
*891 


13,288,534 
222,805,768 
325,832 


= 


Value 


$102,909,041 


86,311,528 
662,216 
#195,922 
3,806,547 
2542,668 
294,108 
2695252 


1,792,851 
2526,379 


3,769,560 
487,002 


6,499,595 
71,682,868 
5,078,874 


7,954,216 


26,296,853 
21,999,766 


48,296,619 


3,508,904 
5,497,294 
14,811,180 


1346,431 
23,788,939 
3,539,317 


—_— 


267,201 
494,366 
91,344 


30,528 
89,793 
11,337 


319,853 
870,141 
141,192 


(Continued on page 58) 


177,932 
575,750 
72,420 


2,015,063 
6,262,072 
1,031,798 


303,618 
773,183 
131,021 


2,784, 
7,555, 
1,713, 
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Selected stock and proper refining are essential 


in making paper that is uniformly standard. 


Write for information on the Appleton Jordan. 


TRAE APPLETUN MATAINE CUMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Paper Mill and 
Pulp Mill Machinery at APPLETON WISCONSIN 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued from page 56) 


EXPORTS—PAPER. 


Tune 
1922 S192 


——— 7--Twelve Months Ended June 30—, 
PaPER AND MANUFACTURES OF 1922 


19 23——__—____ 


Paper, except printed matter (total).... 


Printinc PaPer— 
News Print 
os bee 
anada 
Central America 
Cuba 
Argentina 
Other South America 
China 
Japan ... 
Philippine "[slands 
Other countries 


Book paper, not coated 


Exported to— ~*~ 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
eral 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Other South America 
British India 

China 
Japan 
Philippine 
Australia 
Other countries 


DE aaah da's ch evedere ase 


Cover paper 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper 
Wrapping paper 
Kraft paper 
Other wrapping 
Writing paper and envelopes 
Writing paper, except in papeteries....Ibs. 
Surface-coated paper 
Tissue and toilet paper 
Tissue and crépe paper 
Toilet paper 
Paper towels and napkins.............. Ibs. 
Bristols and bristol board 
Paper board and straw board 
Sheathing and building paper 
Wall board of paper or pulp........ sq. ft. 
Cigarette paper and books............. Ibs. 
Photographic paper 
Paper hangings om. paper) 
Paper bags 
Boxes and cartons 
Carbon paper 
Envelopes 
Playing cards 
Cash-register and adding-machine pee. 
Papeteries (writing paper in boxes). > 
Other paper and paper products, n.e.s. Ibs. 
Books, maps, pictures and other printed 
matter (total) 


Books, maps, pictures, 

Books and pamphlets 

Maps and charts... 

Music in books or sheets 

Souvenir post cards. 

Lithographically printed matter, except 
pesteards and maps 

Other printed matter.. 


Paper and pulp mill machinery... 


‘July 1 to Dec. 31, 
2Jan. 1 to June 30. 


1921. 


$,804,i55 
161,758 
138,244 
2,440,580 
1,206,428 
554,727 
148,108 
424,359 
473,683 
256,268 


3,414,580 
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/ 71°500 
139,°80 
166,447 
140,881 


2,779 044 
648,731 
619,409 


222,447 
426,868 
71,973 
100,908 
5,682.459 
311,537 
468.990 
67,867 
100,175 
972,505 
1,043,136 
$62,865 
65,565 
223,306 
371,791 
77,339 
39,111 
1,889,332 


3,317,974 


13,041 


294,708 


Quantity 


3,304,376 
57,045 
147,799 
1,869,189 


166,880 

5,044 
269 ,671 
522,387 
266,361 


2,865,195 


Value 


2,434,313 


167,336 


17,405 
311,083 





Nuw Se 
hens 
Awaudss. 
in omgeo 
DinAa— bos 


17,968 


‘aca 
183,285 


93,625 
68,589 


46,034 
51,116 
10,802 
12,972 
208,211 
13,272 
21,954 
26,591 
113,732 
19,059 
86,487 
69.474 
52,154 
42,506 
40,154 
8,920 
11,720 
329,708 


742,636 


Oe et et 
MUAKD 


DA BAW 
QvVimnune 


70,409 
196,303 
2,995 
331,653 
354,033 
252,561 
115,134 
40,084 


117,349 


2,633,326 


547,780 


293,804 


6,418,800 
417,177 
1,228,727 
21 "836 
121,262 
1,046,499 
831,411 
699.064 
87,804 
325,003 
972,132 
89,437 
40,610 
2,503,522 


60,336 
40,172 
15,854 
19,707 
301,416 
25,399 
44,295 
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156,436 
1,508,137 


1,572 
108 
185 


7,767,522 


€51,194 


601,953 
14,485 
15.640 

6.788 


216,794 
483,976 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


70,731 
8,444 
4,730 

125,562 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY. 


109,022 


170,084 
1,643,182 


1,038 

580 

169 
10,332,695 


€07,805 


174, 450 


147,194 


Quantity 


43,921,872 


Value 


20,664,557 


2,045,018 


Quantity 


39,208, 465 





1,264,591 
2,108,558 
17,303,582 
10,455.698 
3,625,712 
1,409,364 
2,369,174 
3,515,147 
1,870,046 


22,583,445 


1,866,198 
729,197 
1,123,591 


711,682,845 


*482,184 


217,554,462 


21,168.070 
22.587,362 


71,828,049 


84,345 
115,651 
762,156 
413,528 
181,042 
60,297 
139,435 
173,696 
114,868 
2,361,697 


89,181 
303,953 
74,517 
329,563 
347,496 
68,185 
110,305 
79,757 
115,095 
47,200 
178,637 
235,600 
189,960 
70,921 
121,327 
*105,327 
110,471 
1777175 
240,149 
21,068,194 
11,033,894 
2584,191 
2314,038 
1398,118 
2276,393 
2268.036 
141,766 
2107 ,546 
1,678,537 
299 1803 


£246,156 
420,667 
104,760 
244,046 
4,454,348 


17,330,404 


19,481,915 
23,581,346 
291,482 
2147,981 
2108,390 


2554,912 
23,364,378 


2433,450 
2161,977 
679,762 
1,129,863 


1,62 3,538 


21, 956, ‘aq 
2,274,830 
3,499,647 
483.654 
958,503 
4,807,986 
2,138,035 

29,991,183 


613,032 
2,609,460 
669,576 
2,662,772 
7,901,339 
1,754,255 
1,299,325 
581,770 
1,937,959 


3,081,294 
4.935.657 
1,050,206 
1,926,771 
51,534,109 
5,397,927 
13,266,633 
608,313 
1,380,516 
19,907,906 
10,382,702 
9,972,890 
755,091 
2,661,192 
9,719,754 
1,049,412 
419,912 
41,631,404 


039,820 


24,154,963 
184,407 
509,879 
394,078 


1,939, 
19,856, 


13,662 
3,381 
2,089 

77,259,963 


Value 


25,498, 24 


1,901,910 


141,406 


70,384 


2,436,936 
202,740 
468,392 
213,082 

1,461,220 
497,566 
945,026 
950,145 
$93,117 


4,812,693 


17,349,644 


8,246,094 
176,261 
338,248 
179,976 


1,506,699 
6,902,366 
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ee plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For ad and production every 
machine is guaranteed, so you take no risk 

The Superintendent of a large bag plant, unsolicited, writes: “All 
the machines used by this Company have been furnished by you. 
During my fifteen a in the bag line I have used your machines, 
and consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines. Ka design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 1. 

Let us quote you on your requirements of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, % and % barrel sizes. 


FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 
310-31 6 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All kinds and styles of Felts SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


for all kinds and styles of OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Papers. 
ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 
. CASH REGISTER ROLLS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
Write us about your Felt ge smi aneaaie 


problems and let us help you re- CLOCK ROLLS, TELADTOGRAPE, 


. BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
duce your Felt Costs—we will TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 


call anywhere at any time. ee nee 


EXPORT 


aa =) = PACKING 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY |} ||PaperManufacturersCo.Inc 
CANTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA - PENN. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856. MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ERR.SIDING. 
, I3™& NOGLE STS. 


QQ rr 4 , 


peer aye 


(Best Bn hw yy Metal) SCREEN PLATES eee Quality) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT te accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS fer Screen Plates 
UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery ef the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 
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New York Market Review 


Orrick oF THE Parer Trape Journat, 
Wepnespay, Avucust 29, 1923. 

The general improvement in business which set in last week 
throughout the paper trade continued. Although the normal point 
has not been reached—if normal is taken to mean the amount of 
trading done during the autumn revival. So far as this season is 
concerned things are actually better than they usually are and 
further improvement is on the way. 

Certain financial authorities are taking rather a pessimistic view 
toward the prospects for the immediate future of general business, 
but there seems to be little to warrant this view in the paper 
market. Paper is tied up to a lesser extent than niany other com- 
modities in the European snarl. Most of it is sold in this country 
and is much less susceptible to exterior influence. 

So far as this country is concerned paper consumption is ex- 
pected to be greater this year than’ it was last and this means good 
business for the mills and dealers. Advertising, both direct mail- 
ing and in publications, is going to require a great deal of news 
print and fine paper if the opinion of experts in that business means 
anything. 

There are also indications of an excellent business in the raw 
material market. Prices in all of the lines have gone about as 
low as they are going and paper manufacturers are buying in the 
fear that prices may rise. Dealers report that this is by no means 
an impossible contingency and waste paper alone has demonstrated 
the fact. 

The shelves of the jobbers are just about clear and this cer- 
tainly will bring greatly accelerated buying within a short time. 
They say that already their orders are forcing them into the mar- 
ket. All indications point to a month of average good business. 

News print is in even better demand than it was last week. Side 
runs which lagged somewhat behind the other grades for a time 
have picked up and are now in almost as good demand as rolls 
and sheets. The general tone of the market is good, and it is 
probably about the best of any of the various grades. 

Shipments of larger proportions are moving in the fine paper 
market, which is beginning to feel the effect of the direct adver- 
tising campaigns now being gotten under way. In the open market 
the trading is still somewhat slow, but it is improving all the time. 

Improvement is coming more slowly in the book paper market, 
but dealers are cheerful over the amount of business they are get- 
ting, and the sameness that has marked this line for several months 
is giving way to a vast improvement. 

Tissues are still a little off but the mills report a steady in- 
crease in inquiries, and they are getting ready for things to open 
up wide by the first of next month. Prices remain the same, but 
it is felt that they will go higher soon. 

A bigger demand was distinctly felt during the week in the 
board market. The same is true of coarse papers and wrapping. 
In all of these grades the dealers say that the call is constantly 
increasing and that business is bound to improve within a week 
or ten days. 

Mechanical Pulp 


Groundwood remained firm and the demand steady during the 
week. This may be partly accounted for by the dry weather, but 
in the main it is due to the prodction of the news print mills, which 
are running pretty close to capacity in the majority of cases. It 
is believed that prices will have co go higher if rains do not come 
pretty soon, since it is highly improbable that the demand will 
lessen any. 

Chemical Pulp 


Chemical pulp is also improving although the demand is not so 
great as it is for mechanical pulp. Bleached sulphite was in 
greater demand as -was unbleached. There were a few lots on 
the open market which were sold at concessions, but in the 


main prices 
reported. 


stayed the same, authorities in the trace 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Old rope still continued to move better than bagging although 
neither are in as much demand as the other commodities on the 
raw material market. Dealers report in both grades that they 
are getting more positive inquiries from prospective customers, 
and there seems to be every indication that these markets will be 
carried along on the wave of prosperity that is due in the whole 
market. 

Rags 

Foreign and domestic rags have become considerably firmer 
during the week. Importations have increased and packers report 
that they are clearing away accumulations from their warehouses. 
The call for new rags is slightly better than the demand for old, 
but both fields are improving all the time. 


Waste Paper 
Waste paper in all grades is still reported to be in unusually 
good demand, and dealers have about all the business they can 
handle. Prices are on the upgrade and are rising right along. 
Just how far these advances will go it is not possible to foretell, 
but there is little likelihood of their going in any direction but 
upward if the present market conditions continue. 


Seek Control of Power Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., August 27, 1923.—Mark S. Wilder of this 
city who is actively interested in the Hanna Paper Corporation and 
the Diana Paper Company is involved in a deal with the Northern 
New York Utilities, Inc., and the New York Power Corporation, 
both under the control of the Floyd S. Carlisle Syndicate, for the 
control of the Oswegatchie Hydraulic Power Company on the Os- 
wegatchie river at South Edwards. 

The power development company has made application to the 
Public Service Commission for permission to take over this plant 
and also to obtain the undeveloped power at Madison Chute and 
Rock Dam just above South Edwards. 

The Wilder plant now has a capacity of about 2,000 horse power, 
some of which is transmitted to the Plant of the Diana Paper Com- 
pany at Harrisville, owned by Mr. Wilder. If these sites become 
the property of the Utilities Company and the Power Corporation 
they will undoubtedly be developed as one unit, with 10,000 horse 
power being generated. The acquisition of this power site and 
one at Oswego marks the final step in the movement of the Utili- 
ties and the Power Corporation to acquired all the undeveloped 
water power in Northern New York. 


Government Awards and Bids 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 29, 1923—The Whitaker Paper 
Company has been awarded the contract by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, for furnishing the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard with 275,000 linen shioping tags with reinforced metal 


eyelets and strings, at $976.25. [he old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 610,000 manila shipping tags to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard at $877.79, and the same firm will also furnish 250,000 
manila shipping tags for the Puget Sound Navy Yard at $373.50. 
Bids for these items were opened on July 24. 


Bids to Be Opened on September 18 

The Bureau will receive bids on September 18 for 7,400 reams 
of 8 x 13—5% Ibs. white laid absorbent mimeograph paper, also 
for 900 reams of 16 x 21—24 Ibs. white printing paper, and 23,000 
3% x 8 plain white memo. pads. 

Bids will also be opened on the same date for 9,000 reams of 
8 x 10% white punched correspondence paper and for 2,964 ruled 
Journal blank books and 2,668 of the same, cloth lined. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SEcuRITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations August 28, 1923. 
BID ASKED 


Twines Sisal kot Yarn— 
Cotton—CF. o. b. Mil) —= ae S 


Movtia aie Segennu 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York.) 
Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 4.20 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 7” 8% 
Company, com n 
International Paper Company, pref. stamped. 


International Paper 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Ledgers 
Bonds 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine. 14, - 
rfine 14, 


ie Sized. . 
News—f. o. b. Mill 

Rolls, contract... 3.75 

Rolls, transit.. 4 

Sheets 

Side runs 


aw 
el a 


@660 9899 96 
oe 
o>? Seer 
uses S888 $8 


pp ae 


Beak, re o. b. Mill— 
he 7.25 


Coated and En- 
amel 
Lithograph 
Tissues—f. o. b. Mill— 
White No. 1.... .80 
White No. 2.... 
Colored 
Anti-Tarnish 
Kraft 
Manila 
Kraft—f, o 
No. 1 Domestic.. 6.50 
No. 2 Domestic.. 6.00 
Imported 6.50 
Screenings 3.25 
Manila— 


Butchers 


Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre 


Common Bogus.. 
Card Middies 


Wood Pulp. .....70.00 
Container .........70, 
Sulphate Screenings— 
Coarse oo ae 
Refined .......-+ 1.75 
Ground Wood— 
Screenings ...... 
Glassine— “ 
Biesenae, basis ee 


Ibs. 17.00 
Papermakers’ Felts 


Ty 


Sheathing Pai 
Rosin Siz 
— ay, 30 Ibs. 
sq. ft.).55.00 


er ton— 
5. 


@65.00 


aes Pulp 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sul oie (Imported - 
leached 4.50 
Easy Bleaching.. 

No. 1 strong un- 
3.30 


@ 5.00 
@ 3.75 


@ 3.50 


3.10 
@ 3.40 


4.15 


b. Pulp oil 


F. 
Sulphite (bemestiah—- 
Bleached 4.30 
Mixed Strings... 1.00 


@ 5.00 
@ 1.10 


35% 
64 
61 


= oe Sul- 


Mitscherli 
Kraft (Domestic) . . 
Soda Bleached 


Domestic Rags 


New 

on Friese to Mill, f. o. b, 
irt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 12,00 
New White, No.2 5.75 
Silesias, No. 1.. 7,00 
New Unbleached.10.50 
Washables .50 

ancy 


to Grad 
Blue 
New 
New 
New 


onds 2.7 
oO. *D. Khaki Cut- 
tings 4.25 
Men’s Corduroy.. 
New C 5 
won oe Mixed, 
2.60 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous .. 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
St. Soiled, White 1.90 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 1. 
ost me. - - 2.75 
oofing Rags— 
Cloth Strippings. . oh 4 


New Light Silesias. 6.00 
Light nnelettes.. 8.00 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 7.50 


5 
now ‘Light Oxfords 6.00 
New Light Prints.. 4.50 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


® 888 888 


_ 


AsHxae 
S2ssss 


® 888 ® 82D 8899809 z 


35 
65 
65 


Pewee 
wirwian 
uUucoouwc 


< 


ss 


: 
2. 
2.60 
2.15 
3.00 
1. 

1 

1 


cto m iin 
Sass 


No. 3 White Linens 5.00 nominal 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 nominal 


Old Extra Light 
Prints 
Ord. Light Prints. . 


Med. Light Prints.. 1.50 
1.85 


tons 
Ger. Blue Linens. . 
Checks and a 
a Cane < 


Fren Shops Biss. x 
Bagging 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ......+.. 
Domestic . 
Wool, Tares, light. . 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.30 
Bright Bagging.... 1.05 
Sound Bagging.... .85 
Manila pen 
Foreign . cece ae 
Domestic ........ 6.30 
: 2.15 
Hessian ‘Jute bare TO 


Domestic 00 
Strong unbl’chd.. 3.10 


> ©8398 888908 24 
nN 


2.00 nominal 
5 nominal 


3.30 


Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... .29 
Light, 18 basis.. 26 
Jute Wrapping 3-6 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply 


Jute R 


Amer. Hemp, 6.... 
Sisal Hay Rope— 
No. 1 Basis 
No. 2 i 


Paper — 


F, 
All Rag Bond 


No. 1 Rag Bond.. 

No. 2 Rag Bond. 

Woe Marked Sul- 
ite 


sulphite Bond 


Sulphite Ledger. . 
Superfine Writing. . 


No, 1 Fine Writing 


No. 2 Fine Writing 


No. 3 Fine Writing 
— 1 M. F, po - 


News—Rolls, mill. 
News—Sheets, 


Ras 


MVUAVA DUS bh OOO 
Wasa 


®® BOOS ® 88H © 8H 88 8 


Hard, White, No. 2 3.40 
oft, White, No.1 3.30 

Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 1.95 
Over Issue Mag. 1.95 
Solid Flat Book.. 1.75 
Crumbled No. 1.. 1.50 
Solid Book Ledger. = 

Ledger Stock 
Chips ae 


New B. B. 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 2.35 
New Cut No. 1.. 1.75 
Extra No. 1 old. 1.55 
Print| 1.00 
B Ww ‘80 
ogus rapper. -80 
Old Krafts, sper 
compressed Bales. 1.95 
ews— 
No. 1 White News 2.00 
Strictly overissue. 1.10 
Strictly Folded.. 1.05 


No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Common Paper.. 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


40 
25 


@80.00 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 


No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
No.2 Soft Shav.. 3.25 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.60 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.50 
White Envel. 

tings 


Ledgers and Writ- 


No. 1 Books, Light 1.65 

Blanks 

Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 
Manila Envelope 

Cuttings ..... 2.50 

No. 1 Maniles... 1.60 

Folders News (over 
issue) 

Old Newspaper. . 

Mixed sees 

Straw Cli 

ae 


2.15 
2.00 


a 1.00 
2.40 


Kra 
Sor Kraft Cuts... 2.50 


Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Jute _ 
Manila Sul., No. 1 


Straw Boar 
News Board 


Tarred Felts— 


-60 


QHDOHHHHDHHHHHHHHHHDHHSD OO 


@50.00 


Slaters ....s:.2.0- 
Best Tarred, 1-ply 


(per_ roll) 
Best Tarred, Pe - 


Bagein Phila, 

Gunny No. pias 

Domestic 

Manila Rope ... 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 

Scrap Burlaps .. 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.50 

Mixed Strings ie” ae 
No. “y New Lt. —_ i 


White 
No. 1 Soft’ White 3.50 
No. 2 Soft White 1.75 


(Continued on page 64) 
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2.10 


2.10 
1.25 
1.15 


90 @ 1.00 
60 @ .70 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 25, 1923 


News pvint 

Printing paper cs. 
EE OE sos. ce ven dade s s0e ar. cuneee ‘ cs. 
Writing paper cs. 
Cigarette paper 79 cs. 
MOONE PAPET. ...0.. 00 cccees cs. 
Blotting paper cs. 
Surface coated paper 0 cs. 
Filter paper 

Wrapping paper.... 

PN WRIT 5 aso 0 60:0 0s 5 060550500 655 00000 13 cs. 
Drawing paper cs. 
Photo paper 

Kraft paper 

Packing paper 7 cs. 
Miscellaneous naper......124 cs., 195 10lls, 509 bls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


J. V. Lago, Florinda Barcelona, 1 cs. 

Royal Turkish Tobacco Co., C. Rosso, 
2 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Homeric, London, 
16 cs. 

British American 
Havre, 60 cs. 

WRITING PAPER 

Japan Paper Co., Roussillon, Havre, 4 cs. 

Independent Forwarding Co., Roussillon, Havre, 

cs. 


Genoa, 


Tobacco Co., Roussillon, 


WALL PAPER 
A. Murphy & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 1 bl. 
National City Bank, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 922 bls. 
Cowtan & Sons, Homeric, London, 1 cs. 


PRINTING PAPER 

Falsing Paper Co., Kroonland, Hamburg, 133 cs. 

J. L. N. Smythe & Co., Kroonland, Hamburg, 
51 cs. 

Whiting-Patterson 
dam, 13 cs. 

Falsing Paper Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 22 cs. 

Meadows Wye & Co., Vitellia, Glasgow, 8 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 
& Whittemore, Seydlitz, 


Co., Inc., Volendam, Retter- 


Parsons Bremen, 161 
rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, 
bls. 

Newsprint Paper 
burg, 194 rolls. 

Chemical National 
rolls. 

Corn Exchange Bank, Orca, Hamburg, 120 rolls. 


TISSUE PAPER 
F, C. Strype Franconia, Liverpool, 12 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Caronia, Liverpool, 14 cs. 
Meagher, Devoy Shipping Co., Cedric, 
pool, 11 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 9 cs. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., C. Rosso, Genoa, 16 cs. 
BLOTTING PAPER 
Berge, Bristol City, Bristol, 4 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. O. Zuhlke, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 60 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
Sergeant Co., Kungsholm, 


Seydlitz, Bremen, 306 


Corp., Kungsholm, Gothen- 


Bank, Orca, Hamburg, 254 


Liver- 


5. Hy 


Z- 
1 cs. 


Gothenburg, 


WRAPPING PAPER 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Orca, Hamburg, 84 
rolls. 

Wilkinson Bros & Co., Inc., Orca, Hamburg, 41 
bls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 164 rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
46 rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 12 
rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 12 bls. 

D. S. Walton & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 35 bls. 


Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Vitellia, Glas- 
gow, 168 bdls. 

Peoples Trust Co., 
1,830 rolls. 

A. E, MacAdam, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 1,940 
rolls, 

A. E. 
bls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust 
Gothenburg, 1,707 rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, Mt, 
bls. 


Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 


MacAdam, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 57 


Co., Kungsholm, 


Clay, Hamburg, 13 


TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 13 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
H. Keene Angel Co., Inc., Mauretania, Liver- 
pool, i cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 


J. J. Ganin, Caronia, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
KRAFT PAPER 
Wilkinson Bros. Co., 
rolls. 
Wilkinson Bros. Co., Inc., Orca., Hamburg, 45 
bls. 
W. Hartmann & Co., 
M. O'Meara Co., Orca, Hamburg, 
M. O’Meara Co., Stavangerfjord, 
185 bls. 


Inc., Orca, Hamburg, 671 


Orca, Hamburg. 334 bls. 
109 bls. 
Christiana, 


PACKING 
Judae & Co., 


PAPER 
Bernard Kroonland, Hamburg, 
7 cs. 
PAPER 

ae Co., 
20 cs. 

Globe Shipping Company, 
Bremen, 14 cs. 

Martin & Bechtold, Seydlitz, Bremen, 18 cs. 

Mugler & Umlauf, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 93 
rolls. 

National 
34 rolls. 

A. H. Ringk & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, Orca, Ham 
burg, 500 bls. 

Republic Bag & 
burg, 46 rolls. 

Chemical National 
rolls. 

P. H. Petry & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 23 cs. 

C. H. Baulin, Roussillon, Havre, 19 es. 

Perry Ryes & Co., Vitellia, Glasgow, 28 cs. 


Richard & Kroonland, Hamburg, 


George Washington, 


City Bank, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 


Paper Company, Orca, Ham- 


> 


Bank, Orca, Hamburg, 22 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
100 Ibs. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., 
353 bls. flaxwaste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 
61 bls. jutewaste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 
784 bls. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 325 bls. 
rags. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., Pittsburgh, Bremen, 
45 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance 
Antwerp, 34 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, President 
London, 184 bls. rags. 

Kelly & Co., West 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, West Inskip, Antwerp, 119 bls. 
newcuttings. 

Castle & Overton, West Inskip, Antwerp, 56 bls. 
baggings. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 

International Acceptance 
Manchester, 148 bls. rags. 

E. W. Dutton, Archimedes, Manchester, 14 bls. 
newcuttings. 

International Acceptance Bank, 
Manchester, 145 bls. newcuttings. 

Ayres Oddy & Co., Archimedes, 
23 bls. cottonwaste. 


Lapland, Antwerp, 


Bank, West Inskip, 


Polk, 
Inskip, bis. 


Antwerp, 403 


Archimedes, Manchester, 48 


Bank, Archimedes, 


Archimedes, 


Manchester, 


L. H. Abenheimer, Archimedes, Manchester, 
bls. baggings. 

Guaranty Trust Company, 
chester, 294 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, Vitellia, Glasgow, 
bls. rags. 

Brown Brothers 
66 bls. rags 

Brown Shipley Company, Vitellia, Glasgow, 63 
bls. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, Vitellia, Glasg: 
52 bls. rags. 

Albion Trading Company, Adriatic, Liverpool, 8 
bls. rags. 

International Acceptance 
Swansea, 189 bls. rags. 
Guaranty Trust Company, Bristol City, Swansea, 
174 bls. rags. 

American Woodpulp 
Rotterdam, 477 bls. rags. 
_Castle & Overton, Eglantine, Havre, 36 bls. bag 
ging. 


Archimedes, Man- 


Company, Vitellia, Glasg 


Bank, Bristol City, 


Corporation, Volendam, 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 141 
coils 
CHINA CLAY 


Bankers Trust Bristol 


148 bags. 


Company, City, Bristol, 
CASEIN 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Liberty Glo, Buenos Aires, 
834 bags, 50,040 kilos. 


WOOD FLOUR 


Innes, Spieden & Co., Orca, Hamburg, 954 bags 

B. L. Soberski, Stavangerfjord, Kristiania, 75 
bags. 

Composition Material 
Flekkefjord, 1,013 bags. 


WOOD PULP 


}. Andersen & Co., Randefjord, Sarpsborg, 1,800 
bls. dry sulphite, 204 tons. 


Company, Randefjord, 


E. M. Sergeant Company, Randefjord, Kristiana, 
250 bis. dry sulphite, 50 tons. 


E. M. Sergeant Company, 
burg, 254 bls. dry sulphite. 


Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, 
Gothenburg, 700 bls. dry sulphite. 


Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 
Gothenburg, 127 bls. dry sulphite 
Woodpulp Trading Company, Ltd., 
Sundsvall, 3,300 bls. dry sulphite, 550 tons. 
Papermills Company, H. K. Waage, 

B., 9,270 bls. wood pulp, 927 tons 
Seydlitz, 550 bls. 


Kungsholm, Goth 


Inc., Kungsholm, 

Inc., 

Fingal, 
Tidewater 

Chatham, N. 


Castle & 
wood pulp. 


Overton, Bremen, 
Castle & Overton, Valendam, Rotterdam, 266 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Bank of .\merica, 


Fingal, Lundsvall, 
wood pulp, 300 tons. 


1,500 bis 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 25, 1923 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., West Celina, Man- 
chester, 285 bls. rags. 

E. J. 
50 bls. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., West Inskip, Ant- 
werp, 90 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., West Inskip, Ant- 
werp, 332 bls. rags. 

American Woodpulp 
Antwerp, 720 bls. rags. 


Keller Company, Inc., 
rags. 


Parta, Copenhagen, 


Corporation, West Insk 
New York Trust Company, West Inskip, Avt- 


werp, 77 bls. rags. 


Waste Material Trading Corporation, West |"- 
skip, Antwerp, 121 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, West Inskip, Antwerp, 3:1 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, West Inskip, Antwerp, 111 
* bls. bagging. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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New York Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 


10 So. La Salle St. 
Compare it D> 


Jeeta yowARD BOND 


and you will WATERMARKED 
Spocitty it 


Dayton Office 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 
Made by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. __., URBANA, OHIO 


‘Yi 
S'dal TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities ° 
and an exceedingly uniform product. Serve the Nations 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise of the Earth today-- 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


KV. P. Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


110 WILLIAM ST., 
a 


(©) eer aoe &-OC-O£-O00-Of£-O£-O£-O0£-O0£-O0£-0£-0£- 


Ohi 110 


BALING LO 


The Famous Ohio Baling Press will put scrap in 
the most salable form whether it is paper, rags, card 
board, shavings or what not. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., Bellevue, Ohio | 
£-05:-O£-Of-OL£:--O£:-O£:-OL£-0£-0£-0£-00-0°£- 


iOniOniOQniOn 


- Fo) (alfevalrovarnehanneial. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 62) 


E. Butterworth Company, Inc., West Inskip, HA PO 
Antwerp, 201 bls. bagging. Cc RLESTON IM RTS 


E. Butterworth Company, Inc., Bristol City, 
Bristol, 720 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Eglantine, Havre, 57 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Castle & Overton, Eglantine, Havre, 311 bls. 
rags. 


dam, 97 bales bagging. 


Tags. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Fluor Spar, Rotter- 


Castle -& Overton, Parta, Hamburg, 129 bls. NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


Woodpulp Trading Company, Ltd., Frode, Goth- 


enburg, 1,270 bls. Kraft pulp. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Fluor Spar, Ant- J. A. & W. 
werp, 370 bales bagging. i 


Aires, 167 


Castle & Overton, Parta, Hamburg, 860 bls. Castle & Overton, Bruges, Havre, 122 bls. rags. Bank of 


wood pulp. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice oF THe Paper Trape Journat, 

Wepnespay, Aucust 29, 1923. 
Definite signs of an improvement in the chemical market mani- 
fested themselves last week although they were not tangible enough 
to cause any real change in market conditions. So far as prices 
were concerned they remained the same throughout the market 
although in the case of bleach and the sodas they became firmer 
and fewer distressed lots were offered. Inquiries continued to in- 
crease in volume and dealers report that they expect to do an ex- 
cellent business within a week or ten days. It is evident that the 
paper mills are coming into the chemical market very soon now 

for raw material for their fall production. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleach is still in rather slow de- 
mand. The tendency to cut prices has passed, however, although 
there are a few distressed lots always in the market that can be 
picked up somewhat below the normal price. It is being quoted 
at 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound. 


BLANC FIXE.—The market for blanc fixe is still quiet al- 
though dealers say that they are receiving more inquiries than is 
usual for this time of the year. It is believed that the revival in 
this commodity will come a little earlier than usual and that busi- 
ness will be excellent once it gets started. The price is still fairly 
firm at $30 to $55 a-ton on the pulp grade and $80 to $85 on the 
dry. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Paper manufacturers are still reluctant to 
buy caustic although it is thought unlikely that they can continue 
to do so much longer. Meanwhile there is a good demand from 
other industries, and this is keeping the price up to 3.17 to 3.20 
cents a pound. 


Market Q@uotations 


(Continued from page 61) 


No. 1 Mixed.... 
No. 2 Mixed.. 
Solid Ledger Stock 
* Writi ‘aper. 
2 Hooks, ih 

00) ight 

Manila 

No. i old 5 heals... 
Container Manila 


.« 


Ssskheusskshs 


j*@009099900000986 


New Light Sec- 
a 
Khaki Cuttings. . 
Corduroy 
ew Canvas.... 
New Black Mixed 
Old 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked ....... 


Mwusiow 
oouoceo 


Old" New News. . 
ld Newspai 
No. 1 Mined Pi Paper 1.00 


Common 80 , 

Straw bond Chip = Miscellaneous 
ape rh Chi Thirds and Blues— 
Domestic Bags—New. Repacked 

Price to Mill, . b. Phila. Miscellaneous ... 
Shirt Cuttings— Black Stockings. . 
New White, na 1 12 @ .12% ar Stock— 
New age = 7 @-— No. , 
ce 


— 
— ee OMu 
o6Sss8 


Silesias, 07%@ 
New w,_ Unbleached 10° @ 
104% 


Fancy : 05% 
Cottons—according fo grades— 
Blue Overall..-. Sse 05% 


tee GoD 
.|eses Sich 


Castle & Overton, Niagara, Havre, 900 bls. rags. wood pulp, 


Bird Company, Cubano, Buenos 
bgs. casein, 10,020 kilos. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


America, Fingal, Lundsvall, 1,500 bls 
1,990 tens. 


BOSTON 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


07 
. 3.50 @ 3. 85 
Bendie 
(Per Ton Destination) 
$60.00 @65.00 


Chip 
Tome, Vat Lined. 60.00 @65.00 
Wood, Vat Lined. 70.00 @72.50 


Filled News Board 60.00 @65.00 
Solid News Beard 75.00 @80.00 
S. Manila Chip.. 75.00 @80.00 
Pat. Coated 90.00 @100.00 


Old Papers 

Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard Wkite 4.00 

No.1 Soft White 3.25 

No.1 Mixed.. 1.00 
Ledgers & Writing 2.00 
Solid Books 2.00 
Blanks 2.00 
No. 2 Light Books 1.50 
Folded News, over- 
G —, 

unn agging. 
ae a Rope 

ix PAPer ....06 
Old News 
Old Kraft ..... 2.00 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap -80 
No. 2 Roofing Bagging .60 
Mixed Strings.. -90 
No. 1 Roofing Rags 1.50 


89QG995NHGS G9S9EH9 


TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Pa 7 
(Mill Prices to Jo f. o. b. Mill) 
Bond— 


Sulphite ....... «11 12% 
Light tinted..... .12 . 
Dark Tinted 5” 13% 

Ledgers (sulphite 

Writin; 

News, f. o. b. Mills— 

Rolls (carloads). 

Sheets (carloads). 

Sheets (2 tons or 


col 
Wrapping— 
Grey 


@800008 8888888 BG 8 BB 99999 


Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ground wood $36.00 
= easy bleach- 


Sulphite, bleached..90.00 @92.50 
Sulphate 70.00 @72.50 


Old Waste Papers 


= carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
havings— 
White Env. Cut. 3.65 @ 
Soft White Boo 
@ 
@ 2 


shavi 3.30 
White Blk, News 1.80 
erat M 
agazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.30 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.15 
ers and Writ- 
1.85 
Solid’ Ledgers.’ - 2.00 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. 1.90 
erieeed Manilas. 1.55 


88 ® ® 


Strictly Secrince 1.00 
Folded News.... 1.00 
No. 1 Mixed Pa- 
pers 85 
Domestic Rags— ° 
Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto 
Per Ib. 


No. 1 White shirt 
cuttings < 12% 
0. 2 ite shirt 
cuttings P _ 
Fancy shirt cut- 
mes ef é 06 
No. tT Oid Whites 0 
Third and blues. . 02% 
P 6 


@® 889 
t 





